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The Job of the New Congress 


SIMPLIFY AND ECONOMIZE 
By HARRY F. BYRD, U. 8S. Senator from Virginia 


Delivered before the National Association of Manufacturers’ 51st Annual Congress of American Industry, 


New York City, December 5, 1946 


HIS is certain: What the next Congress does or does 

not do may well determine whether we will preserve 

our institutions of democracy and our American way 
of life. I think I am not over-stating the case in saying that 
except when in the midst of desperate war, America is faced 
today with the greatest problems in her history. The solu- 
tions we desire can come only from a constructive program 
supported by the highest order of statesmanship. 

For the first time in 14 years the Republican Party has 
emerged from a party of opposition to one controlling both 
branches of Congress and with definite responsibility to 
correct the things its members have so often criticized. 1 
apprehend that the Republican Party will soon realize how 
much easier it is to criticize than to offer constructive reme- 
dies for the things condemned. 

Why did the people vote as they did on November 5 in 
one of the most remarkable demonstrations in our history 
of the capacity of our representative democracy to express 
its will in unmistakable fashion on matters of great national 
concern? It was not a Republican victory in the sense of 
approval of any program offered by the Republican Party, 
but a vote of protest against the ins due to various policies 
of government to which a clear majority of the voters were 
opposed. 

On the Democratic side of both branches of Congress 
there were those who, while in the minority of their party, 
did stand against those policies to which the people clearly 
showed their disapproval. Nearly all of these Democrats, 
I may say, were reelected, so the mandate of the people to 
those of us in Congress was not based on political partisan- 
ship but it was for certain definite and constructive actions 
to remove the dangers which they believed confront our 
democracy. 

One thing is clear: The people did not vote for political 
chaos for the next two years. It is true we have a Demo- 
cratic President and a Republican Congress, but the people 
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have the right to expect cooperation between the two along 
with constructive and statesmanlike action for the best in- 
terest of our Republic. It was the independent voter that 
turned the tide of the last election, and it will be the inde- 
pendent voter who will decide the election of 1948. Party 
lines alone are becoming less and less effective in influencing 
the voters, so the best politics is to vote and act American. 
When Congress convenes, if the leadership of either party 
starts petty, selfish tactics and indulges in political buck- 
passing and recriminations instead of promoting constructive 
cooperation in the solution of the great problems before us, 
I trust the leaders will be committing political suicide for 
themselves and for their party, for they will be stabbing their 
country in the back. 

The voters in November gave to our government, both 
to the President and to the Congress, certain definite man- 
dates which they want carried out by concerted action. In 
these days of disillusionments, it would be tragic for the 
people to go through the experience of voting mandates and 
then see them defeated by political cowardice and petty 
bickerings. The two parties worked effectively together in 
complete harmony in establishing an organization for world 
peace, and we can do the same in the vital domestic prob- 
lems which need constructive action. 

It is a tribute to our form of democracy that after a na- 
tionwide political turnover, we stand before the world to- 
day just as we did before the election: United—both Demo- 
crats and Republicans—for an effective program of inter- 
national cooperation to prevent future wars. 

In outlining the things I think should be done by the next 
Congress, I include only those vital issues for which I think 
the people gave a definite mandate. 


AsBoLisH War Powers 


The people gave a mandate that emergency powers have 
been exercised long enough by the President and that the 
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Congress should resume full Constitutional control of the 
United States Government as the duly elected representatives 
of the people. This can be done by the passage of a simple 
resolution declaring the war at an end. Hostilities ceased 
16 months ago but technically we are still at war, and the 
legislative and constitutional emergency powers of the Presi- 
dent are still in effect. As most of these emergency powers 
exist for six months after legal termination of the war, there 
will be time to reenact any powers regarded by Congress as 
necessary for a temporary duration, but let us clear the decks 
now and reestablish the authority of Congress. 


CLEAR THE CONFUSION AT WASHINGTON 


The people voted to clear the confusion at Washington. 
They want less legislation, less directives, less regulations 
and less governmental interference with business. The OPA 
should be abolished as a Federal agency and rent control 
returned to the States and localities. 

The Civilian Production Administration should be abol- 
ished, as well as many other agencies and bureaus attempting 
to control our daily lives. We desperately need a simplifi- 
cation of our governmental machinery, the elimination of 
needless red tape and overlapping activities, but, as the days 
go on, as one who has been constantly investigating the 
governmental bureaus, it appears to me that these agencies 
are becoming even more confused and conflicting in their 
actions. 

One example illustrates my statement: The vital question 
of housing. There are actually nine agencies attempting to 
regulate the housing program. 

In the Federal Government there are 1100 main boards, 
bureaus, agencies and departments at Washington, and hun- 
dreds of these have powers conflicting with each other. The 
almost unbelievable stupidity with which many of these 
agencies have been administered has created bottlenecks and 
general confusion that seriously menace our prosperity. 

Many people are asking: ‘“Why not try Freedom?” It is 
time for us to realize that it is only economic freedom com- 
bined with hard and steady work that will overcome war 
time dislocation and start our country on the road to 
financial stability. 

Since, and before the election, the Republicans have talked 
a lot about economy and simplification of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The two go hand in hand. Now we will see 
what the Republicans will do about it, as they control by 
working majorities both the Appropriation Committees of 
the Senate and the House, where appropriation bills are, in 
effect, actually written. 

In this difficult task of establishing economy by a govern- 
ment notoriously wasteful for fourteen years, I pledge, as a 
Democrat, to continue my years of effort for economy and 
efficiency with all likeminded colleagues whether they be 
Republicans or Democrats. I have learned from experience 
that economy is a steady, hard, and unspectacular grind. Let 
a public man obtain an appropriation out of borrowed funds 
for his district, and he may return home to be greeted by the 
town band, but for the returning economizer there are often 
black looks and sometimes hard words. I know something 
of this. 

In recent years the average citizen has been influenced to 
hold the belief that a grant from Uncle Sam is a gift. They 
think of the government as a third party, when, in fact, we 
ourselves are the government. Its wealth is the collective 
wealth of all our citizens. If our democracy is to survive, 
the people must support the government and not the govern- 
ment the people. In the final analysis our government can 
only be operated by the taxes we pay out of the profits of 
the free enterprise system. 
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Many officials of the government are seeking to spend 
more and more money than ever before in our peacetime 
history. At Washington a public man is liberal in propor- 
tion as to how liberal he is with other people’s money. Try 
to prevent the spending of money you do not have, and you 
are berated as a tory and reactionary, an economic royalist, 
and regarded generally as a citizen of the most questionable 
character. Yet, it is a basic and indisputable fact that no 
democracy has or can survive if its fiscal solvency is im- 
paired. However, the modern self-professed liberals do not 
hesitate to imperil the very institutions of our government 
by attempting to continue and expand their schemes of ex- 
perimentation. Let us remember that the insolvency of a 
government begins when taxes necessary to support its ac- 
tivities become so high as to result in diminishing returns. 

The sentiment for economy must come from the grass 
roots of our population. Let all know that if we choose high 
spending we must also choose high taxes. 

There is no easy road to economy. The first step must 
be taken at the ballot box with the election of Congressmen 
and Senators who believe in economy and who are willing 
to fight for that principle even at the risk of their own 
defeat. The opposition of highly organized and powerful 
minorities who are now beneficiaries of Federal spending 
must be met. Federal bureaus are always active in oppo- 
sition to any effort to reduce their power, funds, personnel, 
and many of these bureaus do not hesitate to use_ the radio, 
mails, and other means to disseminate propaganda at public 
expense, to oppose any retrenchment move that affects them. 

Numerous legislative devices have, from time to time, 
been suggested to curb Federal spending, but, as we live in 
a democracy and the American people rule our government, 
the desire for efficiency and economy must come from the 
people themselves, as I feel assured it does now. 

Lump sum appropriations should be avoided by Congress 
and, in my judgment, a single appropriation bill would be 
an effective reform in the legislative procedure for making 
appropriations. When appropriations are made by Congress 
under such procedure the whole picture would be presented. 
Then intelligent action could be taken for retrenchment, 
especially in such items as personnel. The practice now is to 
bring in perhaps a dozen or more appropriation bills at in- 
tervals of weeks and sometimes months and it is impossible 
to focus public attention on total appropriations which would 
be more obvious if one bill were presented. 

Our colossal debt, and the obligations we have incurred 
should convince us that our government cannot indefinitely 
play Santa Claus, both at home and abroad. 


How to EcoNoMIZE 


The opportunity for constructive economy at Washington 
is as broad as the ocean. It exists in every single agency, 
bureau and activity of the Federal Government. I favor a 
strong national defense, but my investigations disclose great 
and unnecessary waste and extravagance in the activities of 
both the Army and the Navy. This was unavoidable 
in war, but in times of peace our military officials should 
be forced to understand that the support of a strong defense 
program does not mean a license to squander public money. 

The peacetime defense budget as requested by the armed 
forces, beginning July 1, next, is 2 billion dollars more an- 
nually, than the average of all the Federal annual expendi- 
tures in the years between 1933 to 1940, and certainly our 
government could not be accused of being parsimonious in 
that period. 

We now have 2,441,473 Federal civilian employees at 
home and abroad. This is exclusive of military personnel. 
After an intensive investigation, the Joint Economy Com- 
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mittee recommends that this force be immediately reduced 
further by a million or more. This is approximately the 
number of Federal employees in December 1941 when Pear! 
Harbor was attacked. 

This required hard and continuous fighting but will save 
annually in payroll costs at least 2 billions 500 millions. 

From 1934 to 1946 the Federal Government paid out 14 
billion dollars in direct subsidies to business and agriculture 
and this does not include Social Security payments and pen- 
Sions. 

Many other billions were paid out in loans made by vari- 
ous government corporations which in effect were, subsi- 
dies, as quite a large percentage of these loans will not be 
repaid, and the amounts so lost will be added to the public 
debt. In 1946 the direct subsidies paid out totaled 2 billion 
358 million dollars. All direct subsidies should be repealed. 
‘They are wrong in principle. These subsidies are being paid 
to a large variety of producers, from those producing milk 
and livestock to those producing copper, lead and zinc. 

In the last 12 years the Federal Government expended 34 
billion dollars (all borrowed) for grants in aid to the states. 
The Federal Government also must pay the whole cost of 
the war. ‘The states profited financially from these expendi- 
tures while the Federal Government was adding daily to its 
debt. 

‘The states, meanwhile were paying off their indebtedness 
and increasing their surpluses. 

The whole question of grants to states should be carefully 
scrutinized and drastic reductions made in most items, The 
Joint Economy Committee has just completed a study of 
direct subsidies and grants in aid to states. This committee 
will soon be prepared to furnish, upon request, itemized in- 
formation and a complete statement of the amount each state 
receives, 

There are still existing 265 agencies and units classified 
as emergency war agencies, not including those in the Army 
and Navy. All civilian emergency war agencies should be 
promptly liquidated. Large sums can be saved in public 
works as well as in administrative costs. In fact, there is 
not a single activity of the government or a single agency 
wherein economy could not be profitably exercised to the 
benefit of the taxpayer and without injury to the public 
service, 


Bevieves TAx Repuction «nxn 1947 UNwIse 


After the most careful consideration I am convinced it 
would be most dangerous to reduce taxes in 1947. First 
and foremost the budget must be balanced on a basis so sound 
that it will remain balanced with provisions for gradual debt 
retirement. For fourteen years we have indulged in an orgy 
of waste and extravagance unparalleled in all history, result- 
ing in a prodigious public debt. Unless we want to invite 
financial disaster this must be our last deficit year, and here- 
after we must operate on a pay-as-you-go basis. 

No one would like to see a general tax reduction more 
than | but, as burdensome as the existing tax rates are, it is 
better to continue them for a time until we are definitely 
on a stable financial basis by a safe margin. Certainly it 
would be the height of recklessness to reduce taxes until the 
expenses of government have actually been reduced by legis- 
lative enactment. 

We must give consideration, also, to the weakness of our 
present basic tax structure. 87 per cent of our tax revenue 
in this fiscal year comes from corporate and personal income 
taxes, and only 13 per cent comes from stable sources. This 
is a very unsound and volatile condition as shown by the 
following table which comes from official sources. 

Under existing tax rates in the present year, with a na- 


tional income of 165 billion, the yield in tax revenue is 39 
billions. 

Under existing rates, with a 125 billion national income 
the yield is 27 billions. 

Under existing rates, with a 100 billion national income 
the yield is 20 billions. 

Under existing rates, with an 80 billion national income 
the yield is 14 billions. 

Our Federal expenditures this year will be approximately 
41 billions, 600 million with an estimated deficit of 2 bil- 
lions. It can be readily seen that a drop from the present 
165 billion national income may create a serious deficit de- 
spite economics and continuation of the existing rates of 
taxation. 

What the national income may be in the years ahead no 
one knows, but we do know that the highest national in- 
come before World War II was 83 billions in 1929, and this 
ended in a bust. The average national income in the period 
between 1928 and 1941, inclusive, was 68 billion. 

National income is determined by production, and today 
America’s production is in the control of such ruthless labor 
leaders as John Lewis, Philip Murray, Whitney, Bridges, 
etc., who, encouraged by legislative and governmental fa- 
voritism, have seized power of such magnitude as to be able 
to interrupt and stop the economic functions of our people. 


Lasor SITUATION Our GreATEST PROBLEM 


Without full production we are certain to have an eco- 
nomic collapse yet, today, we witness a coal strike which 
will not only shut down the industrial life of the nation, if 
continued, but will starve and freeze our people. Thus we 
are witnessing the greatest nation on earth approaching an- 
archy which can be avoided only by use of stern and forceful 
measures. Our government appears to be unable to enforce 
its laws and decrees. In appeasing, time and time again, 
these ruthless labor leaders, we have built up a Frankenstein 
that threatens to destroy us. 

The coal strike has ceased to be a question of miners’ 
wages, welfare funds or working hours. It is a matter of 
government by law and order or revolution. After years of 
government surrender to powerful labor leaders we are reap- 
ing the harvest in one of the greatest domestic crisis this 
country has ever faced. The government has convicted Lewis 
but what is being done about coal? Unless mining is re- 
sumed immediately people will freeze and suffer indescrib- 
able distress. 

The President is dealing with a tough customer who is 
not frightened about going to jail where he will pose before 
his miners as a persecuted martyr. The closer the American 
people are to disaster the better John Lewis likes it, for then 
he can drive a harder bargain. 

We have already lost a coal production of 20 million tons, 
and each work hour the strike continues we lose 300,000 tons 
more. Jailing and fining John Lewis will not mine coal 
and neither will fining the miners a dollar a day to be paid 
into their welfare fund. The government must take meas- 
ures, no matter how harsh and stern, to get coal without 
surrendering to Lewis. The longer such strong measures 
are postponed the more difficult will be the job of saving the 
American people from a real catastrophe. 

Again I urge and appeal to the President to call imme- 
diately a special session of Congress, to use all means of tell- 
ing the people that we are facing an insurrection and that, 
as the President of the United States, he intends to see that 
the government does not again surrender to John Lewis. 
Crush this great national strike, and we will have no others. 
Surrender now, and we invite economic chaos for a long 
time to come. To wait until January 3, when the new 
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Congress meets, means that the country will be on the verge 
of freezing and millions will be unemployed. 

Why does the President keep silent? This great nation 
—the President and the Congress acting together, and backed 
by the militant will of the American people—can find means 
to protect itself. The next Congress, under the new legis- 
lative reorganization plan, must spend days in organizing 
its committees. The present Congress is ready to act. The 
Case labor reform bill, vetoed by the President, passed both 
branches of the present Congress by good majorities. Why, 


then, should the present Congress be distrusted to meet this 


emergency? What John Lewis fears more than anything 
else is a Congress in session, backed by an aroused and 
righteous public indignation. He deliberately timed this 
strike, calling it on the verge of winter and in the absence 
of Congress, knowing that before the new Congress assem- 
bled conditions would become so unbearable that he could 
again bludgeon his government with the human misery and 
economic chaos which he threatens. 

As a Democrat I want to say frankly that in my judgment 
the greatest single factor in the recent overwhelming defeat 
of my Party was the belief on the part of millions of Ameri- 
cans that the government had yielded so much power to 
great labor leaders as to build up a labor dictatorship which 
seriously menaces our future above all else. The result of 
the election was a mandate from the American people to 
both Republicans and Democrats to deal firmly and boldly 
with these influences that threaten our American way of life. 

We have built up great labor union trusts controlling the 
necessities of our life—coal, railroads, steel, shipping, etc.— 
in short our national economy. Our government broke up 
monopolies in business years ago, but in doing so labor unions 
were exempted. What is a greater monopoly than the United 
Mine Workers? It mines all the coal, it has the closed 
shop, and one man controls it, and without coal our nation 


cannot function. Never has a more powerful trust existed. 

I do not pretend to know all the answers to the problems 
as to what must be done to control these labor leaders who 
have such power, but I do know that the conditions that 
now confront us cannot continue without disaster, and I 
am anxious to work day and night with the Congress and 
the President until the answer is found. 

It may well be that we can only preserve our security by 
breaking up great national monopolistic unions so that no 
one union can destroy our economy. ‘The exemption given 
labor unions in the Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust Laws 
should be cancelled. In this democracy we cannot give 
special privileges to any group of our citizenship. 

The same applies to the Wagner Labor Act. It gives 
special privileges to labor and these should be promptly re- 
moved. Some seem to think that the Wagner Labor Act 
is sacrosanct, but I think the time has come to strike directly 
at the Wagner Labor Act by specific amendments, preserving 
the right of workers to organize and bargain collectively 
but not giving to unions special privilege. Mutuality of re- 
sponsibility by law must exist in labor contracts. A union, 
like an employer, must be liable for civil damages in the 
event of non-performance of contracts or damage to property. 
Essential industries must be kept in continuous operation. 
The Corrupt Practices Act should be applied in politics 
against labor unions as well as in business corporations. The 
labor unions should be required to incorporate, to hold honest 
elections and to account for their funds. 

The closed shop should be barred. It is undemocratic in 
a democratic country. By changing one word in the Wag- 
ner Labor Act industry wide bargaining can be prohibited. 

To do this would effectively break up labor’s monopolistic 
control of the essentials of life and this may well be the best 
and simplest way to destroy the power of these great labor 
leaders who are dealing so cruelly with the American people. 


A National Labor Relations Policy 


EQUAL JUSTICE UNDER LAW 
By JOSEPH H. BALL, U. 8. Senator from Minnesota 


Delivered before the National Association of Manufacturers’ 51st Annual Congress of American Industry, 


New York City, December 5, 1946 


E can proceed today on the premise that the 80th 

W Congress will make some substantial changes in our 

national labor relations policy. The great majority 

of the American people believe tnere is something radically 

wrong in our present policy and that changes are needed, 

even though there may not be complete agreement on what 
those changes should be. 

However, it cannot be emphasized strongly enough that 
legislation changing our national labor relations policy will 
be no immediate panacea or cure-all for our difficulties today 
in this field. The labor relations picture in the United 
States, whether it is stable and harmonious or chaotic and 
war-like, is the sum total of hundreds of thousands of indi- 
vidual negotiations, agreements and disputes between indi- 
vidual employers and unions representing their employees, 
taking place within the framework of national policy. 

We can change national policy with reasonable speed, but 
it will take months and probably years for that change to 
reflect itself in these hundreds of thousands of individual 
relationships. -One mistake we made in recent years in 
Congress was to deal with symptoms of basic defects in our 
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policy rather than getting at the causes of those symptoms. 
We have legislated for immediate crises rather than trying 
to change the policy which had brought about those crises. 
I hope we can avoid that mistake in the 80th Congress. I 
shall do what I can to prevent the Congress from being 
stampeded into adopting hastily drawn and inadequately con- 
sidered legislation to deal with some immediate crisis such 
as the coai shutdown. Such attempts in the long run will 
create more problems than they solve. 

Our national policy today is the result of some 15 or 20 
years of development during which the trend has been to 
increase steadily the economic power of unions and to de- 
crease almo. to the vanishing point their legal duties and 
responsibilities. The development has been the reverse for 
employers, who have found their power and freedom of ac- 
tion in labor disputes seriously curtailed while many new 
legal responsibilities and duties have been imposed on them. 
Simply changing the policy to correct that lopsided picture 
will not change overnight our labor relations in the United 
States from their present chaotic state to one of harmony and 
stability. The changes must be reflected in. hundreds and 
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thousands of individual negotiations before that can happen. 

There are three principles which I believe should govern 
us as we try to formulate a new national labor relations 
wlicy. The first of these is that all disputes between em- 
lovers and employees should be settled in-so-far as is pos- 
ible through free collective bargaining, with the right of the 
employees to strike and the right of the employer to try to 
beat the strike preserved. 

lhere is an increasing demand in some sections of public 
pinion today that we abandon this principle of free collective 
bargaining as our primary method of settling disputes in 
favor of same kind of compulsory adjudication or arbitration 
ot labor disputes. Those who hold this view point out that 
settling these disputes by economic warfare, in which all 
parties concerned and the general public almost inevitably 
lose, is a barbaric and uncivilized method, and that it is high 
time we should develop procedures for peaceful settlement 
just as we settle most disputes between individuals. 

On the face of it, such a position makes a lot of sense. 
But those who advocate it must consider its full implications. 
Simply to set up a system of labor courts empowered to 
settle disputes between employers and employees by decisions 
which will be binding on both parties and to prohibit strikes 
or lockouts will not be enough. Individual judges deciding 
disputes on the sole basis of their own judgment of what is 
right and fair is not our concept of equal justice under law. 
It is simply one group of men rendering arbitrary decisions 
in the disputes between two other groups of men. The judges 
of our courts do not decide disputes coming before them on 
the basis of their individual judgment as to what is right and 
fair. Our judges apply a general law defining the rights 
and privileges and responsibilities of all citizens to a particu- 
lar dispute. That is basically what we mean by equal justice 
under law. 

lf we carry that concept over into the field of labor rela- 
tions, then we must first define the jurisdiction of these 
special labor courts. That means defining in the law what are 
the proper issues for collective bargaining. Obviously, wages, 
hours and working conditions come into that category. But 
how about a union’s demands to see the company’s books? 
How about a union’s demand that it have observers at all 
meetings of the board of directors? How about union de- 
mands that foremen be required to join the union? Are they 
proper issues in collective bargaining? You will recall that 
the Labor-Management Conference last Winter wrestled 
with this problem for several weeks and was unable to reach 
any agreement. 

But even if we could define in the law what are proper 
issues for collective bargaining and thereby within the juris- 
diction of these courts, we would have to go still further and 
set up in the law general standards to guide our judges. We 
would have to define what is a fair wage, what are fair 
working hours and working conditions, what are fair vaca- 
tion schedules, sick leave, seniority rules, et cetera. Only by 
establishing such standards in the law and defining the juris- 
diction of such courts could we adopt this concept of judicial 
decision in labor disputes and preserve our concept of equal 
justice under law which is vital to a free society. 

‘The fact is that there is no general agreement as to 
proper issues for collective bargaining or the standards to 
apply in determining what are fair wages, hours and working 
conditions. In the absence of such general agreement, the 
development of legislation along this line would require sev- 
eral years at least. Frankly, I do not think we have time to 
adopt this approach to national labor relations policy. There 
is a suggestion that compulsory adjudication should be ap- 
plied only in disputes where the public interest becomes para- 
mount to the private interests and rights of the two parties. 


But that field is so broad today that we still could not leave 
decisions to the arbitrary judgment of individual men and 
would have to write the kind of statute I have outlined. 

The second principle which | believe should govern in the 
development of a new national policy is that the Federal 
Government’s intervention in labor-management relations 
should occur only when the rights of individuals as defined 
in law are involved or where the public interest in the dispute 
is considered paramount to the private rights and interests 
of the contending parties and is so defined in the law. 

If we are to adopt free collective bargaining as the primary 
principle of our national policy and our major means of 
settling disputes, then this second principle follows inevitably. 
We cannot have free collective bargaining if the Federal or 
state government is going to butt in any time it feels like it, 
or any time one of the two parties believes that it can gain 
same advantage by such intervention. The Government’s 
intervention in situations where rights of individuals are 
involved should come primarily through an appeal to the 
courts by the individuals concerned. The intervention by 
administrative agencies should occur only when it is clear 
that under the law the public interest in the settlement of 
the dispute has become paramount to the private rights and 
interests of both parties. 

The third and final principle which I believe we should 
apply in this field is the liberal concept of equal justice and 
responsibility under the law for all individuals and groups, 
which underlies our whole Constitution and form ot Gov- 
ernment. 

There will be opposition to the adoption of this principle 
to national labor relations policy. There are people who 
believe quite sincerely that simply because of the employer- 
employee relationship and the advantage which the em- 
ployer normally has in that relationship, the Government 
must be in effect a partisan on the side of employees and 
their organizations in order to bring about substantial 
equality of bargaining power. That has been the theory of 
our national labor relations policy under the New Deal Ad- 
ministration in practice if not in theory. 

The fallacy of this position is that it overlooks the funda- 
mental nature of government in a free society. In order to 
function, government power must always be superior to the 
power of any private or minority interest in society. The 
current challenge by the United Mine Workers of the law 
of the land and an order of a Federal court is essentially a 
challenge by a minority group of the sovereign power of 
Government. No government which wants to remain a 
government with the power to govern can permit such a 
challenge to succeed. Government must have a monopoly on 
the use of force and government power must be superior to 
the power of any private interest in society. 

To align that tremendous power of government on the 
side of one group in the collective bargaining process makes 
a complete mockery of free collective bargaining. In order 
to bargain freely, there must be reasonable equality of power 
on both sides of the table. If Government is to throw its tre- 
mendous power on the side of unions, then there is no free 
collective bargaining. More fundamentally, when any demo- 
cratic government forgets its liberal function of adjudicating 
the rights and interests of private parties and groups on the 
basis of equal justice under law and becomes a partisan of a 
particular group or groups in society, it is headed inevitably 
toward dictatorship and eventual liquidation of the rights 
and freedoms of all individuals and groups. 

So if we believe in a free liberal society and in collective 
bargaining as the primary method of settling labor disputes, 
we cannot accept this theory that government must be a 
partisan of the supposedly weaker group in collective bar- 
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gaining. This does not mean that government cannot step in 
to check the arbitrary use of power by either employers or 
unions in such ways as to impair equal bargaining. In the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, Congress outlawed the so-called 
“vellow dog” contract, which was such a misuse of employer 
power. In the National Labor Relations Act, we protected 
by law the individual employee’s right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively through representatives of his own chovsing, 
free of coercion or interference by his employer. That is an 
entirely different thing from having the Government line 
up on the side of one party to the collective bargaining proc- 
ess. That was simply a recognition that the individual em- 
ployee, unless he be very exceptional, is often at a disadvan- 
tage in bargaining with his employer, but that when he bands 
together with his fellow employees that disparity in power is 
lessened if not eliminated completely. 

Since for 15 or 20 years our policy has been increasing the 
power of unions while at the same time decreasing their 
legal duties and responsibilities, it is inevitable that in writ- 
ing a new policy, in accord with these principles, the legis- 
lation involved will bear most heavily on unions. Certain 
special privileges and immunities which they now enjoy will 
be taken away from them. New responsibilities will be im- 
posed on them. In most cases, the employer does not enjoy 
the special privilege or immunity which we take away from 
the union and has already had imposed on him responsibilities 
corresponding to those which would be imposed on unions. 

I have listened to a great deal of testimony on this problem 
for the past six years and I have yet to hear union leaders 
make any showing of general employer abuse or misuse of 
power which would justify legislation checking them. The 
main burden of union complaints against the employers when 
we were holding hearings on the Case bill was that when 
unions demanded a 30-cent increase in wages, the employer 
made an insulting counter offer of a mere 10 cents an hour 
increase. That is no kind of legitimate complaint if the 
unions really believe in free collective bargaining. Whether 
the employers were sound economically in taking that position 
is a moot question and one which only a free market can 
decide eventually. 

The legislation needed in developing a new national labor 
relations policy breaks down naturally into four general cate- 
gories of problems and I shall discuss each one briefly. 

First, we need better Federal mediation machinery. The 
present Conciliation Service is badly staffed and is directed 
by the Secretary of Labor who is by statute a partisan of 
labor, whereas the first requisite for a good mediator is that 
both parties have confidence in his complete impartiality. 
The Senate version of the Case bill in the last session of Con- 
gress would have established an independent Federal media- 
tion board of five members with the Conciliation service trans- 
ferred to it. That board would have had no power to issue 
orders or decisions but would have been exclusively a medi- 
ation agency. 

In order to give such a board a chance to function, we 
should provide that where the board moves in on a dispute 
either by its own motion or at the request of one of the 
parties, both employer and employee should maintain the 
status quo for a specified period of time—either 30 or 60 
days. Since the board would be directed to intervene only 
in disputes where a stoppage would substantially interrupt 
interstate commerce, such a limitation or the right to strike 
or lockout is thoroughly justified under our second principle 
of government intervention when the public interest becomes 
paramount to the private rights or interests of the two parties. 
Our second problem is what to do about industry-wide 
bargaining and shutdowns. The currrent coal shutdown has 
dramatized this for all of us. It is clear that the public 





interest does become wholly paramount to the private inter- 
ests or rights of either party & such a situation. We simply 
cannot tolerate nationwide shutdowns in coal, oil, steel, trans- 
portation or communications which can, very quickly, not 
only affect millions of people adversely but can strangle the 
whole national economy. Our problem is how to eliminate 
the possibility of such stoppages without destroying or weak- 
ening free enterprise or the free labor movement in the 
process. 

Frankly, I know of no very satisfactory solution at the 
present time. Our present answer is Government seizure 
and operation of facilities, and it doesn’t seem to be working 
very well. Eventually, such a solution heads toward totali- 
tarianism. Other solutions which have been advanced include 
some form of compulsory arbitration of disputes in this cate- 
gory, which I discussed earlier; or application of the Anti- 
Trust laws to prohibit simultaneous strikes against or lock- 
outs by two or more employers in the same industry, a 
possible solution which nevertheless presents many technical 
and legal problems; and, finally, a very strict regulation of 
industry-wide bargaining in the public intrest so as to dis- 
courage both parties from industry-wide bargaining and get 
negotiations back on an individual employer basis. 

It is my own conviction that the problem has not been 
studied sufficiently to produce the best solution possible. 
Therefore, | believe an intensive study of industry-wide bar- 
gaining and shutdowns should be undertaken in January by 
the new Congress before we try to draft legislation. 

The problem of stoppages in electric, gas and water utili- 
ties is in a somewhat different category because they are 
government-licensed monopolies with their rates and per- 
missable rates or return on capital more or less fixed by gov- 
ernment agencies. Since the rate-fixing is done almost en- 
tirely by the states, I believe it would be sounder policy for 
the states to take the initiative in solving this problem than 
for the Federal Government to move into a new field. 

A third problem in writing a new Federal policy is that 
of equalizing the rights and responsibilities of employers and 
unions under law. Obviously, a rigid application of indenti- 
cal statutes to both employers and unions is neither prac- 
tical nor desirable. A rigid application of the Anti-Trust 
laws to unions, for instance, would prohibit all strikes, since 
any strike is a conspiracy which restrains commerce. What 
is required is a general balancing of legal rights and respon- 
sibilities in the collective bargaining process. 

We dealt with some aspects of this problem in the Case 
bill in those sections which made unions suable as legal 
entities for breach of contract, which stopped the compulsory 
unionization of foremen under the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, which outlawed secondary boycotts which are in 
restraint of trade or create monopolies which are against 
the public interest, and which established standards for wel- 
fare funds set up through collective bargaining. 

On these phases of this problem, we are in a position to 
introduce bills early in the next session and proceed imme- 
diately with hearings and floor action. 

But any solution of this third problem of balancing legal 
rights and responsibilities also requires a thorough overhaul- 
ing of the National Labor Relations Act. That will take 
considerably more time and study because it has been six 
years since Congress considered any amendments to the act, 
and we have ten years of court and NLRB decisions to con- 
sider in making changes. 

Overhauling the National Labor Relations Act does not 
mean any weakening whatsoever of the employee’s right to 
organize and bargain collectively. As a matter of fact, that 
guarantee needs to be strengthened because, as it stands now, 
no employee can get into court to protect his right unless 
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the National Labor Relations Board says he can. A hostile 
board could make a complete dead letter of the act, which 
is merely another proof that granting legislative e, judicial 
and administrative powers to an appointive agency in Gov- 
ernment is neither sound nor liberal law. 

Drafting the proper amendments to the National Labor 
Relations Act will take time and study, but among the 
changes which appear at this time to be essential are: 

First, a prohibition of jurisdictional strikes and a require- 
ment that unions use and abide by the democratic election 
machinery provided in the act. 

Second, giving to employers an absolute right to an elec- 
tion whenever they are threatened with either a jurisdic- 
tional or an organizational strike by unions which claim to 
represent a majority but will not voluntarily submit to an 
election. 

Third, requiring that the National Labor Relations 
Board’s findings of fact be reviewable by the courts unless 
they are supported by the “weight of evidence” instead of 
by “any evidence” as the law now reads. 

Fourth, clarifying the definition of employee in the act 
so that at some stage in a strike he ceases, at the employer’s 
option, to be a legal employee. The present definition has 
decreased too much the employee’s risks in a strike and in- 
creased the employer’s risks. At some stage in a prolonged 
strike, whether after three, six or nine months, an employer 
should have the right to say that those workers still out are 
no longer his employees and request a new election to de- 
termine the bargaining agent for those who really are work- 
ing for him. The opposite for the employer of the em- 
ployee’s right to strike is not to lockout, which no employer 
in his senses ever does, but his right to beat the strike by 
lawful means if he feels the union demands made a settle- 
ment impossible. 

And, fifth, we should define in the law what we mean by 
“collective bargaining,” instead of leaving it to the NLRB, 
and we should require unions as well as employers to bar- 
gain. 

Our fourth problem in writing a new national policy is 
protection of the rights of individual workers and minorities 
within unions. This has become increasingly important and 
urgent as unions have grown in size and power and indi- 
vidual workers have had less and less voice in the deter- 
mination of union policies. 

There have been many proposals to meet this problem by 
Federal regulations, requiring annual financial reports from 
unions, biennial secret elections of Officers, supervised strike 
votes by secret ballot, an appeal to a Federal tribunal for 
any employee refused admittance to a union or expelled from 
membership, and a requirement that no closed shop con- 
tract would be valid unless approved by a large and speci- 
fied majority of the employees affected. 

The more I have studied the problem and these regulatory 
proposals, the more it has appeared to me that such reme- 
dies are not only superficial but they head in the direction 
of ever-increasing Government control and regulation, which 
in my experience is almost certain to be abused. It is my 
own conviction that by far the soundest and most direct 
solution is to go to the heart of the problem and outiaw the 
closed shop and all other forms of contract making mem- 
bership in a union a condition of employment. The closed 
or union shop, which turns over to the union leadership 
absolute control over the individual's right and opportunity 
to work in an occupation of his own choosing, is clearly an 
illiberal violation of individual freedom. In addition, the 
closed shop has formed the basis for monopolies as vicious 
as any attempted by the unlamented trusts of a few decades 
ago. If individuals cannot be forced to join a union by this 








shabby bread and butter control, free workmen will through 
the democratic process eliminate racketeering and Commu- 
nist leadership and keep their unions sound and liberal. 

Whether Congress will choose to regulate this closed shop 
evil or root it out of our economy, I would not venture to 
predict. But I shall press for the more drastic, but more 
permanent and liberal, solution. 

So much for possible legislation. Permit me to emphasize 
again that laws can only provide the framework for indus- 
trial harmony. Employers and unions must fill in the de- 
tails, and it is their attitudes and efforts which will in the 
long run make the difference between harmony and chaos. 

There are many attitudes and practices by both employers 
and unions which are most harmful, but which are not sub- 
ject to correction by legislation to any marked degree. The 
economy of scarcity which appears to dominate many unions 
is an outstanding example of selfish and short-sighted think- 
ing on that side of the bargaining table. We all recognize 
that this strong tendency of unions to limit production and 
make-work developed out of experience during depressions 
when stretching every job to the limit became standard 
practice. But it is time for union leaders to recognize and 
to impress on their followers that such an economic policy 
inevitably heads downward to lower living standards and 
fewer jobs, rather than toward full employment and full 
production. No people have ever yet succeeded in consum- 
ing more than they produced for any length of time, and 
unions should begin to act on this basic economic fact. 

But if unions are short-sighted, many employers have 
been even more myopic. Our present lop-sided national 
policy is a direct result of the power-drunk arrogance and 
stupidity with which employers dealt with unionization a few 
decades ago. The John L. Lewises in the labor movement 
learned their lesson well—from employers. 

Although it has been apparent to anyone who had eyes 
to see for many decades that free American workmen 
would not and could not be treated as just so many digits 
on a balance sheet, added up with steel and coal into costs, 
many employers had to be clubbed into recognizing that 
their employees were individual human beings like them- 
selves. Even today, it is a rare concern where the top execu- 
tiveis a specialist in labor relations, although it is clear that 
labor relations is the toughest problem with which top man- 
agement must deal. 

We reter to employer-union negotiations as collective bar- 
gaining, but how many times do you read of employers 
making demands on the unions? Shouldn’t bargaining be a 
two-way street? Shouldn’t the employer demand something 
in return for higher wages, shorter hours and all the other 
demands he is agreeing to constantly? Management knows 
the importance of production and individual incentive in our 
economy. It is about time that employers figured out some 
way of incorporating these fundamentals of our economy 
into collective bargaining contracts, without any speed-up 
implications. 

I believe management has as much responsibility as its 
employees for developing ways and means of dealing effec- 
tively with Communist or racketeering leadership when it 
gains control of the unions through which their employees 
must bargain. Management often does not even recognize 
this problem, let alone develop ways of solving it. 

I have worked enough in industry to know that the loy- 
alty and effort of veteran employees are vital factors in the 
success of any enterprise, yet they have very seldom been 
adequately recognized by management. A worker who stays 
with the same concern five, ten or twenty years honestly 
feels that he has invested a substantial part of his life in that 
business, an investment as important as the investment of 
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dollars, yet how many concerns treat those investments the 
same? 

Any psychologist will tell us that the satisfaction which 
an individual gets out of doing a job well is tremendously 
important. There is a creative instinct in all of us which 
demands satisfaction or there is trouble. How to satisfy 
that basic human need in our mass production factories where 
men and women spend all day on monotonous tasks I do 
not know, but I am sure that it is another problem in labor 
relations to which management has paid insufficient attention. 

Legislation cannot solve these problems, for either labor 
or management. But more intelligent, liberal, courageous 
leadership on both sides can solve them, and must solve them 
if we are to maintain our free economy. 

I receive a great many letters on the subject of labor re- 
lations, including quite a few from employers who want to 
see the whole National Labor Relations Act junked, who 
demand that all strikes be outlawed. Congress is not going 
to do anything of that kind. As a matter of fact, such de- 
mands prejudice the chances of doing a really fair and sound 
job of overhauling our national labor policy. To many of 
us, it is apparent that in laws, in court interpretations and 
in administrative procedures and attitudes, Government has 
gone much too far in increasing the power of unions and 
relieving them of legal responsibilities and duties. 


We want to correct that situation and do it on a fair, 
sound basis, achieving a reasonable equality of power and a 
sound balancing of responsibilities and rights as between 
unions and employers. We do not want to leave any loop- 
holes for any employers so inclined to go on the kind of 
union-busting campaigns we had after the first World War. 

How extensive will be the changes made in national laws 
no one can say, but I think it is safe to predict that there 
will be substantial changes in the direction I have outlined. 
If any substantial number of employers interprets those 
changes as a signal to embark on a drive to destroy unions, 
then I can assure you that the changes will be repealed soon, 
and we will have an even more lop-sided and partisan policy 
than we have now. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my own conviction that 
whenever Government departs too far and for too long a 
time from its liberal function of dispensing equal justice 
under law to all individuals and groups and becomes a par- 
tisan of particular groups, it inevitably tends to degenerate 
into dictatorship. Both free enterprise and free labor unions 
would be liquidated if that happens. The employers of 
America, through such organizations as the NAM, can 
help tremendously to make sure that this time our labor re- 
lations policy stops somewhere near the center and that the 
new policy then is made to work on a fair and sound basis. 


U. S. Opposed to Franco Regime 


NON-INTERVENTION STILL RULES 


By TOM CONNALLY, Senator from Texas, United States Representative to United Nations 
Delivered before the Political and Security Committee, Lake Success, N. Y., December 3, 1946 


tion, it was my privilege to present to this committee 

for its consideration a resolution relating to the Span- 
ish question. Today, with your permission, I would like to 
examine briefly the resolution we have introduced and ex- 
plain the position the United States has taken. 

The attitude of the United States toward the Franco 
regime is well known. We have made that perfectly clear 
at San Francisco, Potsdam and London and on other occa- 
sions. Its fascist origins, nature and policies are completely 
alien to our way of life. We reaffirm the basic concept of 
the inherent worth of the individual, which such totalitari- 
cnism denies, and we advocate the establishment of effective 
democracy in all nations, where, through free elections, the 
people can select their governments and representatives. 

It is for these reasons that we are unalterably opposed to 
the Franco regime, its totalitarian character and its suppres- 
sion of human rights and freedoms. We would like to see 
it replaced by a democratic government chosen by the freely 
expressed will of the Spanish people. 

We are convinced, however, that the restoration of the 
Government of Spain to the Spanish people cannot be 
achieved through action by the General Assembly involving 
pressure, such as that proposed in two of the resolutions un- 
der consideration. 

The Polish delegation proposes that members of the 
United Nations terminate diplomatic relations with the 
Franco regime. The Byelo-Russian delegation apparently 
does not consider that this form of moral condemnation will 
be adequate to achieve the objective and would amend the 
proposal to include the termination of economic relations. 
In the opinion of the delegation of the United States, both 
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proposals are inherently defective and would not lead to 
the realization of the common objective. 

The proponents of a break of relations have not explained 
the sequence of events which they hope would follow and 
how these events would contribute to the desired end. For 
its part, the United States delegation believes that such a 
measure would produce no result beyond cutting off the 
Spanish people from communication with the rest of the 
world and thus making worse their present condition. 

More extreme coercive measures, such as the application 
of economic sanctions against Spain, would, in the long run, 
almost certainly produce economic and political chaos in that 
country. Political and economic chaos in Spain would un- 
doubtedly lead to widespread civil strife. 

We would not desire to impose upon the General Assem- 
bly the responsibility of a course of action leading to eco- 
nomic and political chaos which could not be prevented from 
degenerating into civil war with serious international compli- 
cations, which would array different Spanish factions against 
each other and enlist in varying degrees the support of dif- 
ferent members of the United Nations. 

The United States does not believe that such conditions, 
particularly at a time when the economic and political re- 
construction of Europe is of paramount importance, would 
contribute either to the development of a democratic regime 
in Spain or to the cause of international peace and security. 

The coercive measures proposed are the appropriate meth- 
ods set out in the Charter for dealing with threats to and 
breaches of the peace. The Security Council has already 
considered this question of a threat to peace. After a full 
examination of the facts, the Council defeated by a vote of 
7 to 4 a Polish resolution which called on the members of 
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the United Nations, under Chapter VII of the Charter, to 
sever diplomatic relations with the Franco Government. 

In our view, the situation has not changed. We do not 
believe Spain is a present threat to the peace. We do not, 
therefore, favor either the Polish or the Byelo-Russian resolu- 
tions or any similar proposals designed to bring forceful 
coercion to bear on the development of the situation in Spain. 

We are, of course, ready to take our part in any action 
that may be necessary against the Franco regime under the 
Charter when and if it is found to constitute a threat to the 
peace. We believe that the Council, which is able to take 
prompt and effective action on behalf of all the members of 
the United Nations, should keep that aspect of the question 
under the closest surveillance in order that it may be ready 
at all times to take whatever action may be necessary. Ex- 
perience has shown that, under circumstances favorable to 
them, totalitarian regimes can become a danger to neighbor- 
ing states and ultimately to world peace. 

Our resolution sets forth clearly the action which we feel 
the General Assembly can and should take at this time. 

Firstly, the Assembly should confirm and complete the 
anishment of the Franco regime from the organized com- 
munity of nations. ‘To this end it should not only continue 
to deny the regime admission to the United Nations, but 
hould exclude it from membership in all international agen- 
ies set up at the initiattve of the United Nations, and from 
participation in international conferences, until an acceptable 
government is formed by the people of Spain. 

Secondly, the Assembly should express its profound convic- 
tion that the Spanish people themselves, through their united 
action, should peacefully restore self-government in Spain. 
This could be accomplished, following the withdrawal of 
Iranco by the establishment of an interim Government under 
which the Spanish people could hold a free election. 

We are confident that the democratic ideals of the Spanish 
people will reassert themselves to create the foundation of 
a stable Government, based on the will of the people and 
dedicated to the promotion of their fundamental rights and 
liberties. It is our expectation that in this manner the peo- 
ple of Spain will be able to find a solution which will make 
it possible for Spain to resume an honorable place in the 
family of nations. 

In conclusion, I would like to summarize very briefly the 
position of the United States with respect to the Spanish 
question. 

(1) We are opposed to Franco and welcome any demo- 
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cratic change in Spain which protects basic human rights 
and freedoms. 


(2) We shall take part in any necessary action against 
the Franco regime, under the United Nations Charter, if 
and when this regime becomes a threat to international 
peace and security. 

(3) Pending such an eventuality, we are opposed to 
coercive measures by the United Nations, such as a severance 
of diplomatic relations or the imposition of economic sanc- 
tions, because they would either aid Franco by uniting the 
Spanish people against outside interference or would pre- 
cipitate the Spanish people themselves into the disaster of 
civil war, with unknown but inevitably costly consequences. 

(4) We shall join in continuing to oppose the admission 
of the Franco regime, not only to the United Nations but to 
any international agencies set up at the initiative of the 
United Nations. 

(5) Finally, we believe that the Spanish people should 
determine their own destiny. Following the withdrawal of 
the Franco regime, it is our hope that they will establish a 
provisional government and hold a free election so that Spain 
may once again assume her rightful place as a member of 
the family of nations. 

In yesterday's debate a number of delegations expressed 
their opposition to any action by the United Nations which 
might constitute intervention in the internal affairs of Spain. 
Let me reassure the members of the committee on this point. 
The United States is fully committed to the fundamental 
principle of non-intervention. It is a basic tenet of our for- 
eign policy. Our resolution in no way violates this funda- 
mental principle. 

The Government of Spain belongs to the Spanish people 
and it is for them to determine the form of government they 
shall have and the people who shall administer it. We are 
not here proposing intervention. The United Nations in 
this resolution would simply explain to the Spanish people 
in the clearest possible terms why their country is not at 
present eligible for membership and full participation in the 
community of nations and the conditions which they them- 
selves must create in order to remove those obstacles. 

It seems to the United States that this proposed course of 
action is both prudent and wise, and the one most likely to 
accomplish the end we all desire. It is submitted for your 
serious consideration and we hope that it will meet with 
your approval. 
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TOLERANCE AND POWER EQUILIBRIUM 


By WALTER LIPPMANN, Special Writer for the New York Herald Tribune 
Delivered at the Herald Tribune Forum, New York, N. Y., October 30, 1946 


NE day a good many years ago I dropped in to see 
a friend of mine who was a painter and had a studio 
on the top floor of a house in Washington Square. 
I found him standing on his head in front of a table, on 
which, as I recall it now, there were three bananas and an 
orange lying on a bright-blue shirt. 
“Don't mind me,” he said, “I'll be with you in a minute. 
I've got to finish looking at this thing.” 
1 wasn’t quite sure what I was supposed to say to that. 
But in those days it was the fashion to be open-minded, and 
so I said, ““Why, of course”’—and waited. After a while he 


got back on his feet and said, “Now that’s it.” He then 
started to paint furiously. 

When he stopped and was ready to talk, I said, ‘Do you 
do that for exercise?” and he replied just a bit scornfully, 
“Do you mean to say that you don’t ever stand on your head 
when you want to see what something really looks like?” 

I said: ‘““No, I can’t say I do, though I’ve been accused of 
standing on my head. In serious things like public affairs, a 
man has to keep his two feet on the ground at all times and 
make sure that every one knows it.” 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s just what you all sound like. Now 
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I'd been looking at those bananas so long that I wasn’t seeing 
them any more, and just before you came in, I wasn’t paint- 
ing those bananas. I was painting what I’d become used to 
thinking bananas looked like. When that happens, I stand 
on my head to get rid of my fixed notions, and I see what I 
am painting as if I had never seen it before. You ought to 
try it.” 

I think Plb try it now on the subject of one world, and 
whether, as we ask ourselves so anxiously, it is about to split 
into two worlds. As I stand on my head in front of this 
subject, I suddenly begin to see that the world is not splitting 
into two worlds because—as a matter of fact—it has never 
as yet been one world. 

I submit to you, ladies and gentlemen, that there is an 
enormous difference between these two ways of seeing what 
is now happening. Are we witnessing quarrels that are 
breaking up the family of nations and are leading to separa- 
tion and divorce? Or is there as yet, except as an unrealized 
ideal, no family of nations, and are we therefore, witnessing 
something altogether different—namely, the doubts and the 
troubles of whether we can, whether we should, go through 
with an engagement to get married, an engagement made by 
strangers who were thrown together in war time, who did 
not know each other when they promised to marry, who had 
not grown up together, who do not speak the same language, 
and have no end of disapproving uncles and aunts? 


Move Towarp UNITy 


Is this a divorce, or is it an unfulfilled promise to get 
married? It’s a big difference. It is one thing to think that 
we are living in the breakup of a world that was already 
united. It is quite another thing to remember that the world 
has never yet been united, and then to realize that we are 
the first generation of mankind which is working and strug- 
gling to unite in some kind of world community all the many 
different and deeply separated, all the ancient and competing 
and conflicting civilizations on this planet. 

For if we tend falsely to assume, as I think we do, that 
one world is breaking up into two or three or more worlds, 
then this is an age of decay and of dissolution, of despair 
and of defeat. But if, on the contrary, as I believe, we are 
in the first beginnings of the wholly new and indeed prodigi- 
ous undertaking to unite all mankind, then this is an age of 
creation, and the pains, the anxiety and the agony which may 
still be in store for us are not those of a world which is 
dying but of a new world which is being born. 

We must not forget—though I think we often do forget 
—that between East and West there has been an iron cur- 
tain for much more than a thousand years. It existed long 
before Stalin and Molotov, Lenin and Trosky, in fact be- 
fore there was such a thing as Russia, or Britain, or France, 
or Germany, or America. There has been an iron curtain 
dividing the east from the west of Europe since the Roman 
Empire became irreconcilably divided, with one capital in 
Rome and another capital in Byzantium, and since Christen- 
dom became divided into the Latin and the Greek churches. 


Rirt CENTURIES OLD 


The iron curtain is not new. It is very old. It is one 
of the oldest, deepest and greatest facts of history. At times 
the iron curtain has been moved westward. At times it 
has been moved back to the east. But throughout modern 
history, throughout the Middle Ages, this division, this 
schism within Christendom has existed. It has never been 
overcome. Only now and then has it been partially and 
temporarily healed. 

Let us all remember, the Russians and all of us, that what 
we are now doing as allies who must settle the war, as 









members of the United Nations, is something immensely 
great. 

We are struggling to overcome the division of a thousand 
years—to unite civilizations which have been separate for 
many centuries and have grown to be very different in the 
course of those centuries. 

Yet this is by no means the only great division among 
the peoples of the globe which:has to be overcome before 
the supreme promise of one world will have been fulfilled. 
There is the Mohammedan world. There is the Hindu 
world. There is the Chinese world. We are endeavoring 
to unite with them today in one world community. There 
has never been such a world community. We are attempting 
to unite civilizations which have been isolated and separated, 
among whom there has been conflict and war, since the be- 
ginning of recorded history. This is the first generation 
during which men acknowledged—even in principle—that 
Islam, that India, that China are not the materials of empire 
governed from Europe but that in their own right they are 
to enter a world community. 

Finally, we must not for a moment forget how very re- 
cent is the realization that not only the United States but 
the other American republics are not isolated in this hem- 
isphere but are members of a world community that they 
must help to create and to organize and to maintain. Only 
five years ago Congress and the American people were still 
debating, were still profoundly disagreed, as to whether the 
fate of Europe and of Asia was a vital interest of the United 
States. We are very recent converts to the ideal of one 
world, and we have a lot to learn, and a lot to unlearn, be- 
fore we can play our part wisely and effectively in the mak- 
ing of one world, before we have any right whatever to say 
that we have tried—tried for a few months—but alas, alas, 
we have failed. 

We are just barely begun on what is unquestionably at 
once the noblest and the greatest, the most difficult and the 
most heartbreaking task to which statesmen and peoples have 
ever committed themselves. We have some documents, drawn 
up and signed in time of war, which contain promises that 
we shall establish a union of the world, which sketch in 
very general terms—often in vague and ambiguous terms— 
the principles of a world society and the frame-work of world 
co-operation. 

We have the Atlantic Charter and the Declaration of the 
United Nations, we have the Cairo, the Teheran, the Yalta 
and the Potsdam declarations, we have the San Francisco 
Charter, we have the charter of the Nurnberg tribunal 
and the judgment of that tribunal, we have the International 
Monetary Fund, the World Bank, the Food and Agricul- 


ture Organization and some others. 


Powers UNPREPARED 


But, as we start to operate these agreements, to make them 
work, what is the situation? It is that none of the principal 
powers which have to combine to form the world society is 
as yet prepared and ready to take its part in it. China is 
not yet united within itself. There is not yet an Indian 
government which can speak for all the peoples of India. 
The Mohammedan world is a collection of small states. 
There is no German government. In France, in Italy, in 
Spain and Portugal, and almost everywhere in central and 
eastern Europe, all the governments are new, are provisional. 

The British Commonwealth and Empire is passing through 
a deep transformation and development. Russia is a new 
world power. America is a new world power. Yet it is the 
men representing these governments who have to settle the 
first truly global war in the history of mankind and to es- 
tablish the first universal society. 
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Let us remember that the Congress of Vienna in 1815 
was a European congress, that the League of Nations was 
in substance a European league. This is the first attempt 
to unite not only Europe and the empires which are governed 
from Europe but all the leading peoples of Europe and of 
Asia and of Africa and of the two American continents. 


PioNgEERS Face TAsK 


‘There are many, I realize, who, when they are reminded 
of how immense is the undertaking, will feel it is too diffi- 
cult and will shrink from it. But there are others, with clear 
eyes and stout hearts, and they are the ones who count the 
most. They will brace themselves to the task. Because it 
is so great, they will not expect to succeed easily. Therefore 
they will not be surprised and dismayed because every step 
on the way is hard and slow and painful. They will be sus- 
tained by the knowledge that they are the pioneers who have 
the honor of beginning to do what only their children and 
their descendants yet unborn can hope to complete. 

I think it important also to dwell upon the immensity and 
the difficulty of the task because only by understanding it, 
appreciating it, realizing it, can we protect ourselves against 
the errors which could defeat us. We have reached a point 
in the history of the human race where mankind is as yet 
more closely united for evil than it is for good. We find it 
very difficult to organize a universal society to maintain the 
peace, to administer justice and to promote the welfare of 
mankind. But the unity of mankind is now so far advanced 
that any war involving one important military power is 
virtually certain to be a universal war. Woodrow Wilson 
and Franklin Roosevelt did not establish a universal society 
for peace. But Hitler was able to force the world into a 
universal war. 

War is now universal. This is one world when war 
breaks out. It is also, if not absolutely one world, then surely 
very nearly one world when there is a boom and a depres- 
sion, when there is inflation and deflation, overproduction 
and underconsumption, under production and unemployment. 
The blind forces of evil and disorder are more universal 
than are our agreements on the principle of a good society 
and the habits of living and working together. We are more 
efficient in making one world of ruin and suffering than in 
making one world of peace and happiness. 

Along with the fact that the evils of mankind are more 
universal than the institutions and principles for dealing 
with evil, there is a universal temptation. It is the tempta- 
tion to insist that the system of government and the way of 
life which men feel is the best must be imposed on the whole 
world. The crux of the problem of peace is, I venture to 
say, to discourage men and prevent them, and, when neces- 
sary, oppose them and fight them, if they try to impose their 
system of government and their way of life upon the whole 
world. 

Some day perhaps, the whole earth and all the peoples on 
it will have come together in one global civilization. But if 
that ever happens it will not be because some one of the 
many social systems now prevailing has been accepted by, 
or has been imposed upon, the whole world. A global civili- 
zation would, I believe, recognize as universal certain of the 
elementary principles of the natural law. But it would not 
resemble in its structure or its methods or in its working 
ideals any of the social orders that are now in existence. 

Now in this generation, and in the next, and for as long 
a time forward as we can look, the world will not be one 
world under any of the existing social orders and ideologies. 
It will not be one Communist world, one Socialist world, one 
capitalist world, one totalitarian world or one democratic 
world. It will be one world that contains them all, and if 





it is to be a world which is substantially at peace, it must 
be a world in which the world is united but is not uniform— 
is one world of diversity, in which the differences are recog- 
nized and are accepted and are tolerated. 

We have to remember that, having resolved to make this 
one world, we are not gods but only men, and that there- 
fore we cannot make one world in our own image. Unless 
we make the toleration of diversity the first principle of the 
United Nations, we shall engender not universal peace but 
universal war. 

Let no one say that toleration is appeasement. The prin- 
ciple of toleration among the United Nations demands that 
no state or group of states shall attempt to impose its way 
of life upon those who have another way of life. The prin- 
ciple works both ways. It demands that all shall refrain from 
imposing their way of life. It demands resistance with arms 
and all other means against those who do not refrain. A 
system of toleration cannot tolerate intolerance. 

As a practical policy for governments the principle of 
toleration requires that military power shall be brought into 
equilibrium. What does that mean? It means that no na- 
tion is able to expand by conquest because the attempt, if it 
is made, will be met by superior, certainly by equal, force. 

The world is in equilibrium when an aggressive war is 
not only prohibited by law and by treaty but is clearly and 
unmistakably impossible to win. The first task of the states- 
men who are to endeavor to unite the world, and to pro- 
mote a universal society, is to establish among the nations 
such an equilibrium of power. 

The forces of good will and of reason cannot flourish un- 
less the forces of ambition and of greed have been checked 
and neutralized. In so far as it is in the highest degree im- 
probable that a war could be won, no government, no mat- 
ter what its intention, will start such a war. The certainty 
of defeat is the one certain way to restrain the aggressor. 
Allow him to think that he can win, that the resistance will 
be too late and too little, that the risks are not prohibitive, 
and he will look for the occasion and the opportunity to ex- 
pand his power. 

Nations learn to be tolerant as civilization advances. But 
civilization advances slowly, and while they are learning to 
be civilized, what deters them from wars of aggression is 
the knowledge that they cannot expect to win them. 

This is the principle of the equilibrium of power. It car- 
ries with it as its practical corollary the rule that, as the 
saying goes, good fences make good neighbors. We must 
not fall into the error of thinking that the ideal of one world 
means that everybody’s business is everybody’s business, that 
to stand for a universal society means that every one is to 
indulge in universal meddling. 

The world consists of many diverse and divergent civili- 
zations. If Europe, Russia, China, India, Islam, North 
America, Latin America are to be united, they have to be 
joined together where they meet and overlap, at their outer 
edges rather than at the centers and in the interior. 

They cannot be merged, fused and dissolved in one civili- 
zation and one world state. They can only be joined in a 
very loose federation, and then kept in a crude peace because 
those who have great power know how to use it to keep all 
power, including their own, in equilibrium. 

Then because they are at peace, and as they are at peace, 
if the conviction begins to take hold that they may look for- 
ward to a longish period of peace, then—gradually—con- 
structive and creative individual men in all countries will 
begin to communicate. They will push out threads of com- 
mon effort and of a world-wide humanism across the dividing 
lines. And so they will begin to weave the pattern of a 
higher union of mankind. 
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RESPONSIBILITIES OF ATOMIC AGE 
By DR. BUELL G. GALLAGHER, Professor of Christian Ethics, Pacific School of Religion, Berkeley, California 


Delivered at the opening of the Religious Emphasis Week at the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon, October 27, 1946 


START a thousand years ago, on August 5th, 1945. 
I A single plane flies over Hiroshima. A single bomb 

floats earthward. Between one and two hundred thou- 
sand people were crushed and cremated by that bomb. Scores 
of thousands more subsequently died from its effects. Never 
before has man possessed such power. Never before have 
the inadequacies of ethical controls been as clearly revealed. 

There is little point in arguing at what stage modern 
warfare violated the old Hague covenant, or by what na- 
tions the violations were made. The effort to bring under 
ethical controls a practice which is essentially unethical is 
absurd. It is as absurd as to condemn murder by poisoning 
or slow torture, but to condone murder by malnutrition and 
starvation. The point is that all the participants in the war, 
Americans no less than Germans, civilians no less than serv- 
ice men, have emerged with radically different standards. 

For example, in 1937, when Japan bombed Shanghai and 
Nanking, we Americans were firm and pious in our pro- 
tests against the precision bombing of military targets. But 
something happened in the intervening nine years, so that 
we were quite ready to blot out entire cities with the atomic 
bomb in 1946. It was the ageing Japanese Christian, 
Kagawa, speaking after the Hiroshima atomization, who said 
in his broadcast that this horrible weapon expressed an Am- 
erican cruelty which exceeded that of Genghis Khan. 

This may sound like strange and unwelcome doctrine to 
our ears; but it is not untrue. Every step in bombing prog- 
ress from 1937 to 1946 was more cruel than the last. “From 
the very concept of strategic bombing, all the developments 
—night, pattern, saturation, area, indiscriminate—have led 
straight to Hiroshima; and Hiroshima was, and was intended 
to be, almost pure Schrecklichkeit.” (Life: August 20, 1945) 

Of course, it might be argued that it was a matter of de- 
gree, not a difference of kind, between the precision bombing 
of the early war years and the atomic pulverization of whole 
cities in the war’s closing days. That would emphasize the 
point before us: that pain and a price attend power. 

And in this instance, the physical pain and price are paid 
by the men and women and children of Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki; but the ethical pain and price are yet to be paid 
by the men and women and children of America. 

Something of this crept into the President’s address to 
the nation immediately following Hiroshima, when he said, 
“T realize the tragic significance of the atomic bomb.” But 
the fuller significance of that tragic situation is grasped by 
his listeners only when his words are seen in the light of 
another sentence from the same address: “America is now 
the most powerful nation in the world—perhaps the most 
powerful in all history. . . . It is an awful responsibility 
which has come to us.” 


I 


This awful responsibility finds us unprepared. We have 
been hurtled into the atomic age, before we have made a 
meagre beginning at controlling the pre-atomic age. 

The first reactions to the onset of the atomic age will 
illustrate our unpreparedness. They were mainly of three 
kinds: 

(1) Many writers and public men gave expression to a 
very natural terror. A strange and gargantuan fear laid 


hold upon people. A bomb which was perhaps 30,000— 
perhaps 300,000 times more potent than TNT was no 
nursery toy. All the false securities of armed defense, big 
navies, fleets of airplanes, political alliances, were not imme- 
diately passe. 

Not all the attempts to reassure us in the intervening 
months can wipe away the stark truths which high military 
men spoke at the dawning of the atomic age. General of 
the Army, H. H. Arnold has predicted that this last war 
was the last war of the pilots—that the next war will be a 
pushbutton war. Robot planes, rockets, television and radar 
bombing, and atomic warheads in the bombs, will do in an- 
other war the work done in this last war by fleets of thou- 
sands of piloted bombers. 

As sober a military analyst as Hanson Baldwin has this to 
say: “The coupling of atomic energy explosives (destructive 
power) with rocket propulsion (range) provides the world 
potentially with the most terrible weapon ever known. . . 
If rockets, whether propelled by chemicals or by atomic en- 
ergy engines, can span the Atlantic (or the polar regions) 
and if their atomic warheads can destroy cities at one breath 
and if man can do nothing to prevent this, man has un- 
leashed a Frankenstein monster.” 

Hanson Baldwin’s statement concluded with the assertion 
that the fears born of this new frightfulness are real, that 
they cannot be avoided, that we are driven inexorably to 
the conclusion “that this is One World and that man must 
establish a common brotherhood or die in droves beneath 
the atomic bombs.” (Life: August 20, 1945) 

Fear—massive, awesome, terrible apprehension, is one of 
the reactions to the onset of the atomic age. And the an- 
nouncement that it is possible to couple disease germ war- 
fare with atomic warfare does nothing to dispel that fear. 

Indeed, the frantic efforts of the responsible heads of gov- 
ernments to devise some means of controlling atomic power 
and the possibilities of preparing for atomic war can be 
understood by the ordinary citizen only when he grasps the 
full significance of the vital fears of men who know the 
fuller potentialities of atomic warfare. Dr. Harold Urey 
asserts that an atomic war would not leave standing a single 
city on either the American or European continents. Dr. 
M. E. L. Oliphant of the University of Birmingham, one 
of the leading British scientists associated with atomic fission 
experiments, let the cat out of the bag last November when 
he revealed to newsmen that atomic scientists now know 
how to produce a bomb which, in popular language he de- 
scribed as being equipped with an “atomic gas” which would 
kill every living thing within one thousand miles of its ex- 
plosion. That revelation was made nearly a year ago, and 
up to this time has not been denied or controverted by any 
responsible scientist or governmental official. 

Under these circumstances, it is inevitable that terror 
should be among the reactions to the onset of the atomic age. 

(2) A second reaction is one of smug self-congratulation 
that we, not our enemies, were the first to perfect this en- 
gine of destruction. In the President’s expression, this pride 
was modestly stated: “We thank God that it has come to us, 
instead of to our enemies; and we pray that He may guide 
us to use it in His ways, and for His purposes.” 

The man in the street was not usually so controlled in his 
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utterance. He frequently felt—and said out loud in public— 
that since we have the atomic bomb, it would be a good idea 
to drop a few more on places like Tokyo and Berlin, to 
finish the job. Not a few have lately called for dropping 
\-bombs on Moscow in what they are pleased to call a 
preventive war.” 

lt was in the secular press that this note of smugness and 
irrogant pride took on a tone of insufferable self-congratula- 
tion bordering on blasphemy—as though God Himself were 
responsible for bringing America into the position of the 
tnost powerful nation in all history, so that this could be- 
come the “American century.” 

These writers argue that we who hold the secret of the 
fission of the atom must now act as arbiters of world destiny, 
policemen for two billions of mankind. This is not what 
Harry Truman meant when he spoke of the “awful re- 
ponsibility which has come upon us.” This is the consum- 
mate self-importance of the man of large biceps who appoints 
himself dictator over his spindling companions. These men 
would see America sitting atop the human heap like some 
grotesque modern Jove, hurling thunderbolts to keep the 
lesser breeds within our law. 

Blasphemous arrogance, smug pride, leading to delusions 
of grandeur—these have been in the second type of reaction 
to the coming of the new era. 

(3) The third reaction to the onset of the atomic age 
has been one of revulsion, abhorrence, and shock, leading to 
repentance, and climaxed in humility and reverence. 

Dr. Earl F. Adams, director of the Protestant Council 
of the Churches of New York, said, “The atom bomb is a 
challenge to every element of our national life, but most of 
all to organized religion.” 

The Reverend Robert I. Gannon, S.J., president of Ford- 
ham University, asserted: “Such power of destruction would 
have been a social hazard even in the civilized thirteenth 
entury. Our savage generation cannot be trusted with it 
at all. It is a triumph of research, but unfortunately it is 
also a superb symbol for the Age of Efficient Chaos.” 

An editorial in the Christian Century may be taken as 
exemplifving this third reaction: 

“In all history each successive achievement of science has 
been hailed with acclaim as a further step in man’s conquest 
of nature. But the latest and probably the greatest achieve- 
ment of science has not been hailed with pride and reassur- 
ance; instead it has cast a spell of dark foreboding over the 
spirit of humanity. Dare we believe that the awe and 
foreboding with which scientists and common people con- 
template the atomic force now available to man foreshadows 
a new era of understanding? An era in which the untram- 
meled march of science will be accompanied by the march 
of man toward justice and mercy and deeper reverence, in 
his social and international institutions no less than in his 
personal life?” (August 22, 1945) 

And Life Magazine put the matter well when it said: 
“The thing for us to fear today is not the atom but the na- 
ture of man, lest he lose either his conscience or his humility 
before the inherent mystery of things. Atomic science cer- 
tifies this mystery. Its own laws condemn us to ultimate 
ignorance; but also to the eternal freedom of choice inherent 
in an indeterminate universe. No limits are set to our 
Promethean ingenuity, provided we remember that we are 
not Jove.”” (August 20, 1945) 


II 


Along with these three reactions of terror, pride, and 
reverence, there is another aspect of man’s response to the 
atomic age—its positive hopes. 





If the destructive consequences of atomic power can be 
avoided, we are promised an age of material and scientific 
development which exceeds even the most bizarre notions of 
Jules Verne and H. G. Wells. We are plunged into the 
world of Buck Rogers and Flash Gordon. 

It will be only a matter of time, and not much time, either, 
before atomic energy is available for industrial and com- 
mercial purposes. It is probable that the first favored flush 
of optimistic speculation of the illimitable extensions of the 
atomic age—predictions which flooded the press a year ago— 
will be somewhat less ambitious in realization than was at 
first thought. For example, a newspaper story last Septem- 
ber promised that within three months the New York Cen- 
tral Railway would put into operation its new atomic-pow- 
ered locomotives which would be capable of making forty 
round trips between San Francisco and New York City on 
the power derived from the atomic fisson of a single teacup 
full of mercury. Well, the promise is now nine months late 
in fulfillment, and has been decently forgotten by the ex- 
travagant gentlemen who first made the claim. 

Nevertheless, the fantastic future opened up by atomic 
energy is as revolutionary and as unpredictable as the whole 
industrial revolution and development of the past two cen- 
turies was unforeseeable before the coming of the double 
action steam engine and the invention of means for controll- 
ing electricity. 

But even this side of the picture has its somber and quali- 
fying note. The Arch-bishop of Canterbury spoke true 
words when he warned us that the age of atomic power may 
possibly bring such an accession of leisure that man’s moral 
fibre may break under the strain. Grown soft and pampered, 
he may find the resources of his decadent spirit unequal to 
the demands of the creative opportunities before him. That 
does not mean that we should try to turn back the clock and 
revert to hand crafts instead of welcoming the new leisure. 
It only means that new power brings new perils. 

And thus, whether we think of its destructive possibilities 
or of its constructive potentialities, the atomic age descends 
upon us with hurricane swiftness, an awful portent of an un- 
known future. 


Ill 


With what resources shall we face this new age? 

All through the war period, many of us were saying that 
this war was actually a revolution out of which the world 
would come into new forms. We spoke of the one-way 
street of history, an irreversible movement which never per- 
mits us to retrace our steps or to go back to yesterday. Just 
how true those predictions of revolution are becoming is now 
made clear in the flashes over Hiroshima, Nagasaki, and 
Bikini, which literally wrote the story in columns of boiling 
smoke 50,000 feet high for all mankind to see. 

With what resources shall we meet this revolutionary age ? 

Whatever else we may say, this much is clear: the old 
ways are not adequate. 

It was no churchman, no pacifist, no parlor radical, no 
academically minded professor, who made this clear. It was 
General Douglas MacArthur, speaking on the battleship 
Missouri at the surrender ceremonies in Tokyo Bay who 
said : 

“A new era is upon us. Even the lesson of victory itself 
brings with it profound concern both for our future security 
and the survival of civilization. The destructiveness of the 
war potential, through progressive advances in scientific dis- 
covery, has in fact now reached a point which revises the 
traditional concept of war... . 

“The utter destructiveness of war blots out (the) alterna- 
tive (of its further use). We have had our last chance. 
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If we do not devise some greater and more equitable system, 
Armageddon will be at our door. The problem basically 
is theological and involves a spiritual recrudescence and im- 
provement of human character. . . . It must be of the spirit 
if we are to save the flesh.” 

We do well to recall these words of General MacArthur 
on this particular day which is designated by our govern- 
ment as a day for strutting and admiring the strength of the 
navy. The observance of Navy Day in 1946 is pathetically 
similar to the parading of mailed knights on horseback after 
the invention of gunpowder. 

General Eisenhower put the same matter more succinctly 
when he said, “Now mankind may be blackmailed into 
peace.” 

The ways of war are unusable in the atomic age. 

Likewise, the ways and methods of nationalism are 
unusable. Just as gunpowder ended the feudal classes 
(although it took them generations to realize that fact), so 
the atomic bomb has ended the nations. The difference is 
that we shall not be permitted the luxury of centuries in 
which to learn the lesson this time. The method of national- 
ism is the method of war; and if war is ever used again, it 
will mean the mutual destruction of civilized mankind. After 
an atomic war, a pitiful remnant of mankind would have to 
start all over again. Albert Einstein is the most optimistic 
of all writers on this point. He estimates that about one- 
third of the world’s population might survive, and they 
would fall heir to the books and records with which they 
might conceivably rebuild civilization through the painful 
centuries ahead. 

Show me a man who today believes in the use of the war 
method and the premises of national sovereignty, and I will 
show you a man who is either a complete and impractical 
romanticist, living in the humane and enlightened age of 
obliteration bombing and flame-throwers, and refusing to 
face the facts of total destruction with atomic power—or 
else one who, knowing the facts, is a sadist who believes in 
race suicide. 

The old ways, of war and nationalism, are not adequate. 
It is here that we begin to realize something of the pain 
and price which attend progress and power. 

The second thing to be said is this: The best means newly 
devised do not meet the demands of the atomic age. 

Hiroshima made San Francisco obsolete. It is fantastically 
futile to think of meeting the demands of the One World 
of atomic power with the clumsy machinery and balance- 
of-power notions of the United Nations Organization. Fairly 
good in its day, the United Nations Organization is now 
more badly outmoded than the tallow candle in an age of 
electricity. The clear fact is that the best means of world 
control now available through the United Nations are less 
adequate for the atomic age than the catapult and the cross 
bow in a day of dive bombers and buzz bombs. In the atomic 
age, national governments and national sovereignty are but 
guarantees of war and suicide, As the world is now one 
in fear and fact, it must also become one in purpose and per- 
formance. We do not yet have the means of achieving this. 

That does not mean that we abandon the effort to work 
through the United Nations. Quite the contrary. The 
one hope we have of developing adequate controls for the 
new age lies in the development and strengthening of the 
United Nations—a meagre beginning, at best—but the only 
beginning we have made. 


And the third thing to be said is this: 


The time is short; the time is now. 

Sir James Chadwick, leading British scientist associated 
with the atomic fission developments, says that it will be 
only five years until any nation of the earth will have de- 









veloped its own methods of manufacturing and releasing 
atomic power. General Arnold shortened that prediction 
to three years. Three to five years as a maximum time in 
which to win the global race against global death! And 
one year of that time is already gone! So, we say, the time 
is short; the time is now! 


lV 


With what resources shall we meet the displosion of the 
atomic millenium ? 

We cannot meet atomic power with a counter-balancing 
power. We can meet it only with a greater power which 
is able to control and direct it for constructive ends. 

Mr. Norman Cousins, editor of the Saturday Review of 
Literature, pleads for an atomic solvent for the atomic prob- 
lem. His plea is far too modest. For the atomic problem, 
nothing will suffice short of a cosmic solution. Man has 
at last unleashed the ultimate source of cosmic energy. He 
will be destroyed by his discovery unless he avails himself 
of cosmic controls. 

It is not rhetoric, but sober truth, to say that the only 
adequate method of controlling the fearsome atom is to 
bring the consciences and actions of men under control of 
a greater fear—the fear of the Lord which is the beginning 
of wisdom. 

Yes—the Fear of the Lord, in the sense in which that 
phrase has meaning for intelligent and modern men. 

All religion has historically rooted in fears. Mostly, these 
have been fears of the unknown, fears with a vertical direc- 
tion, fears of God. From primitive beginnings, these fears 
of cosmic forces in the universe have been refined into the 
modern concepts of a religion which knows what science 
knows and which also feels and understands what the scien- 
tific method has not yet grasped. This religion stands in 
reverence and humility before the ultimate mystery of ex- 
istence, the ultimate revelation of man’s ignorance. And 
because of that humility and reverence, it is enabled to place 
ethical controls and moral demands upon the human spirit 
which would otherwise be resisted by the stubborn pride of 
sinful man. 

Now, just as earlier religious developments have rooted 
in vertical fears, and progressed through grace to a com- 
panionship of men with deity; so now, the atomic age brings 
with it fears which are mainly horizontal, demanding the 
cultivation of affirmative affection among men to overcome 
our present fears of one another. We are not afraid of 
atomic energy today—we are afraid of what other men may 
do to us with that energy, and what we may do to them 
with it. The religious cure for the ills of the atomic palsey 
is to be found through utilizing, in human relations, the 
basic truths of relationship between men and God. When 
General MacArthur said that the cure for our present ills 
lies in theology, he would have been closer to the heart of 
the matter if he had said that it is ethical, as well. Ours is 
the task of finding, and finding at once, without delay, the 
means of achieving just, harmonious and constructive rela- 
tionships between all men everywhere, so that the atomic 
war will not break out. That is the supreme religious task 
in this fateful hour. 

Let me illustrate, by citing the two great fountain sources 
of the Christian tradition—the Greek and the Hebrew. 

In the ancient Greek myth, Prometheus went up to 
heaven, lighted his torch at the chariot of the sun, and 
brought fire to man, starting man on his long pilgrimage of 
the arts and sciences. But Jove was enraged, jealous. For 
his bold assertion of presumptuous pride, Prometheus was 
chained to a rock on Mount Caucasus, where the “winged 
hound of Zeus” preyed on his liver, devouring it as fast as it 
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was renewed. For his presumption in stealing from the 
gods the power to control and harness the forces of nature, 
Prometheus was doomed to eternal agony. 

In the Greek tradition, man appropriates cosmic power 
only at great cost. 

The Hebrew tradition gives a different emphasis. Cre- 
ated with the power to rule all nature, man needs no en- 
largement of that power. He needs only to rule well and 
wisely. But instead of using his freedom well and wisely, 
man uses his powers ill and stupidly. And that is the be- 
ginning of the great drama of redemption which unfolds 
in the Bible. Unlike the Greek gods, the Hebrew god is 
not apprehensive of man’s powers—God gives these powers 
to man, and trusts him. It only remains for man to become 
worthy of the immense powers with which he is endowed. 

The emphasis in the Greek tradition is upon knowledge— 
knowledge is power. In the Hebrew tradition, the em- 
phasis is upon man—the man who wields the power must 
do justice, and love mercy, and walk humbly if he is not to 
destroy himself. Both these strands were interwoven in the 
Christian tradition, and became a seamless fabric of redem- 
tive truth. 

In recent centuries, however, these two strands of the 
Christian heritage have become separated. Emerging tri- 
umphantly in the renaissance, the Greek ideal set up a 
regime of its own. Knowledge, science, control of the pow- 
ers of nature became the ruling passion of Western civiliza- 
tion. The Hebrew tradition went into eclipse. Science 
stepped forward and offered to lead mankind; and mankind 
fatuously accepted this leadership uncritically. 

‘That leadership has brought us to the awful brink of these 
fateful five years—now four—in-which some controls for the 
prideful power of men must be found if we are not to 
perish. In our day, we have not merely Prometheus unbound. 
We have Prometheus rampant! 

But the answer will not be found in abandoning science. 
Knowledge is power, as the awful demonstration of the 
atomic bomb makes clear to the simplest mind and the gross- 
est spirit. We have that power. We cannot let it go. The 
clock of discovery cannot be turned back to the pre-atomic 
age, that thousand years ago which was August 4, 1945. 
We are in the new age. We must accept the pain and pay 
the price of our new power. 

Nor will the answer come in trying to make scapegoats 
out of scientists. These brave and imaginative men who 
have pushed the boundaries of ignorance back to the ultimate 
frontier of ignorance, revealing the process of the source of 
atomic energy itself, are hardly to be saddled with the sins 
of mankind and driven off into the wilderness. Indeed, it is 
from these very scientists today that the most effective words 
come, in demanding the ethical controls which alone can 
save us from the threat of uncontrolled power. When we 
say that the Greek tradition, alone is not enough, we do not 
mean that this tradition is to be abandoned. 

Likewise, the Hebrew tradition by itself is not adequate. 
Strict enforcement of the notion that man already possesses 
all the knowledge he needs, and must not eat of the fruit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil—strict enforcement 
of such a notion would not only stifle and thwart all of the 
progressive possibilities of civilization. It would take from 
man the possibilities of using the tools and techniques ham- 
mered out on the anvil of experience through the laborious 
centuries, and using them for constructive purposes. 

Yet that does not mean the abandonment of the Hebrew 
tradition, with its heavy emphasis on the ethical responsibility 
of men. It means coupling it with its twin truths in the 
Greek tradition, in the full-orbed unity of life-giving truth. 
By the very token that the Greek tradition has brought 





us to our present moment of impotence and peril in the 
presence of power, the burden rests upon us who possess 
that power to wield it rightly—righteously, if you will. This 
we can do only as we resolutely couple together the divided 
strands of our heritage, reuniting the Greek and Hebrew 
strains of our Christian heritage. This means no abandon- 
ing of either. It means the fructifying of both. 
Since that day when (in the words of the poet Horace) 
“Prometheus first transmuted 
Atoms culled for human clay,” 


down to this present moment when atomic fission threatens 
to give back humanity to the dust, we have never stood in 
more desperate peril. There is one thing which might save 
us, if we accept it and act upon it without delay, in this 
brief five seconds of history’s time. It will call for more 
hardheaded realism and more genuine fortitude than we 
have yet displayed. It will call for acting with divine fire 
burning within our bones. It means living in the fear of 
the Lord if we are to escape the fears of ourselves and our 
fellows. 


V 


Now, if we left the matter there, we might all go our 
several ways with a pleasant feeling that all we have to do 
is to renew our assertion of faith in both parts of our great 
tradition, and everything would come out in the wash. 

May I say that I do not like people who are always as- 
suring us that everything will come out in the wash? They 
seem to forget that we are the wash. Worse yet, they re- 
lieve themselves of any responsibility for putting the right 
suds into the wash or turning on the machine. And worst 
of all, they lull all of us into a false sense of security to 
which we are not entitled. 

When we have realized that we must not only continue 
our pursuit of knowledge but also redouble our efforts to 
achieve ethical relationships between men, patterned after 
right relationships with God—when we have realized this 
truth, we have only begun the task. We must go on, and 
become quite specific about the agenda, the things waiting 
to be done. 

On the world level, there must be a world government 
which rules all the nations as effectively as our Federal 
Government rules our own 48 States. If the people of Ore- 
gon had any reason to fear that the people of Washington 
or of California might some night loose an atomic bomb 
upon them, not one of us would sleep in his bed without 
fear. The nations of the world are today as closely knit 
as are the states of this union—as closely knit in destiny; 
but not in purpose. Whatever portions of national sove- 
reignty must be surrendered to world government are an 
easy price to pay for world unity and the survival of man- 
kind. 

But world government is not enough. Unless it rests on 
ethical foundations, it can become not a means to freedom 
and brotherhood but the tool of oppression and exploitation. 
This is where the demands of conscience go beyond the com- 
pulsions of fear, to chart the way of action. 

World order must be based on justice and equality—and 
I mean equality—amongst all peoples of whatever color of 
skin or variety of culture. Political and economic imperial- 
ism and military domination of any people by any other any- 
where must be ended—irrevocally ended. Free access to 
freedom of life must be the rightful enjoyment of every 
man, from Timbuctoo to Kalamazoo. Right relationships 
between men is the absolute essential without which world 
government and world order will be disrupted. And if any- 
thing is clear to us tonight, it is that if we do not achieve 
such right relationships, we shall richly deserve the catastro- 
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phe which we shall then have brought upon our own heads. 
And if we are to do these things on the world level, we 


must do them on the local level. We shall not achieve a 
just and decent world unless we can achieve justice and 
decency in the cities and towns and countrysides where we 
live. Our representatives in Washington will begin to take 
seriously our demands for world justice and brotherhood 
when they see their constituents back home practicing the 
things which are demanded of the nations. But as long as 
we are content to demand that Senators and Congressmen 
and the officials of government bring world order and har- 
mony, the while we maintain chaos and disharmony and 
oppression at home, we convict ourselves as hypocrites and 
nullify our efforts at world order. 


Thus we see the inescapable truth. There is no place 
in any town or city for the iniquitous restrictive covenant 
which prohibits Negroes and Orientals from living in de- 
cent residential areas. There is no place for a church which 
will not and does not open its doors, its membership, and its 
pulpit to all persons, of whatever race or color or national 
origin. There is no place anywhere for an employer who 
refuses to employ men of all races and creeds and national 
origins solely on the basis of merit. There is no place for 
the prejudiced shopper who will not buy her clothes from the 
same rack with a woman of a different color. There is no 
place on God’s earth for the person who will not see that 
atoms like those which were split at Hiroshima make ur 
all matter, all energy, all flesh; whether that flesh be Greek 
or Jew; barbarian, Scythian; bond or free; male or female. 

And since we are meeting on a University campus, it may 
not be amiss to indicate that those same truths apply to Uni- 
versity life with direct and irresistible force. I am aware 
that there are those in educational circles who say that edu- 
cation is merely preparation for life. The truth of the 
matter is that education is life, as well as preparation for the 
future. If, on the campus, students or faculty persons take 
seriously the truths we have been reviewing tonight, the 
quality of the teaching and learning are enriched. Most 





importantly, the informal and extra-curricular portions of 
campus life are revolutionized. Living organizations on 
such a campus cannot take on the flavor of exclusive and 
snobbish privilege, but become centers of open fellowship 
and comraderie, radiating a genuinely fraternal influence 
because they include in their membership all sorts and con- 
ditions of persons. It is tragic to see, on some campuses, 
organizations flourishing which capitalize on racial and re- 
ligious prejudices, excluding Negroes, Orientals, Jews, and 
sometimes Catholics, from their inner circle of brotherhood. 
Such centers of prejudice have no place in a democratic age. 
They are calculated to turn out men and women who are 
unfitted to live in peace, concord, and affection with other 
men and women. In the university or college which is 
awake to the demands of the present age, these relics of 
feudalism are either discarded for more democratic institu- 
tions, or rapidly transformed into citadels of integrity, with 
the welcome mat at the door for whomsoever may come. 

There are many other points at which the demands of the 
atomic age for ethical relationships between people can be 
felt on the campus. The things mentioned will suffice to 
suggest the type of radical transformation through which 
educational life is going as the urgent pressures of the hour 
combine with the realism of mature students to seek the 
insights of high religion. 

We have today a terrible and portentous choice to make. 
We can, with Pilate, say, “I have power!” If we say that, 
we shall be answered with the words of Leviticus: “I will 
break the pride of your power!” And we shall find in the 
end that the words of Prometheus in Shelley’s version apply 
to us: 

“Over all things but thyself I gave thee power.” 


The other choice is the only one in which hope lies. Alfred 
North Whitehead put it in these words: “The instability of 
evil is our assurance of the moral order.” The secret of this 
choice is buried deep in the heart of the prophecy of Zecha- 
riah: “Not by might nor by power, but by spirit, saith the 
Lord of Hosts.” 


The Target Invisible 


OBLIGATIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES OF INSTITUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING 


By JOHN O. MOSELEY, President, University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada 


Delivered upon the occasion of the inauguration of Dr. Fred T. Mitchell as President of Mississippi State College 
State College, Mississippi, November 16, 1946 


guests, ladies and gentlemen: To be present at the 

inauguration of a fellow college President is a 
privilege of the highest order. If that President is a friend 
of long standing, if the College is one known not only by 
reputation for its established worth in the educational world 
but also known personally by reason of many years of pleas- 
ant association and is located in one’s native state, close to 
the scenes of a carefree childhood; and, if upon such an oc- 
casion an invitation comes to deliver the principal address, 
truly we can say that the life of a school man is not without 
honor even in his own country. Today, I am in that happy 
position of double honor and privilege. 

As a fellow Mississippian, a fellow Dean of Men and a 
fellow worker in many fields of education, I have for a long 
time known and admired Dr. Fred Mitchell and am proud 
that Mississippi State College, the school of many kin folks 
and life long friends of mine, now claims him as President. 


M: CHAIRMAN, President Mitchell, distinguished 


To it he will bring a personality which has won for himself 
countless friends throughout the nation, a scholarship sound 
and mature, a character of outstanding qualities of intellec- 
tual honesty, industry and personal integrity, all combining 
to provide Mississippi State with an educational leadership 
which augurs well for the future. Standing by him as an 
equal recipient of the honors of the day is one who likewise 
is standing behind him every day; for all discerning people 
know that without the intelligent, courageous, tactful and 
sympathetic support of a good wife, no man can rise to or 
retain long this honored and yet most difficult and trying 
post in the educational field. And so, to both of you alike, 
President and Mrs. Mitchell, I bring from the Regents, 
faculty and student body of the University of Nevada warm 
greetings and cordial congratulations and our sincere good 
wishes to Mississippi State College for an era of good feeling 
and great progress under your leadership. 

The inauguration of a college President provides an oc- 
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casion for the restatement of the obligations and opportunities 
of institutions of higher learning. An obligation is something 
you must do,—the root meaning of the word is “to bind.” 
An opportunity is something you may do. The root of this 
word is “portus” meaning a “harbour” or a “gate,” and the 
prefix ‘‘ad” connotes that they are near. Let us review very 
briefly a few of the things which a college of this type must 
do and some others to which the doors of opportunity stand 
open. 

Mississippi State is a land grant college established in 1880 
under the provisions of the land grant college bills passed by 
Congress in 1862 and subsequently. The father of this 
legislation was the Honorable Justin A. Morrill, United 
States Senator from Vermont. Speaking at the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College in 1875, he commented as follows 
upon the educational philosophy which motivated these far- 
reaching legislative enactments: 

“These Colleges were founded on the idea that a higher 
and broader education should be placed in every State within 
the reach of those who may choose industrial vocations where 
the wealth of nations is produced. The design was to open 
the door to a liberal education for this large class, and to 
offer not only sound literary instruction but also studies more 
applicable to the productive employments of life.” 

From this brief statement and his other addresses we infer 
the obligations of a land grant college as follows: 

1—'To place a higher and broader education within the 
reach, of all. 

2—To provide sa isfactory curricula in industrial voca- 
tions in keeping with the industrial development of the state. 

Without detracting from the proved values of the 
Social Sciences and the humanities to give equal recognition 
to courses in pure and applied science and to reconcile the 
assumed differences between the two. 

4—To dignify the science of agriculture as the basis of 
present and future prosperity and in the words of Morrill, 
“Studying its familiar and recondite economies and elevating 
it to the highest standards of intellectual attainment.” In 
this connection it is worthy of notice that the Carthaginians 
anid the Romans did regard agriculture as a learned profes- 
sion and wrote scientific treatises on the subject which have 
stood the test of time. 

5—To sponsor and assist in every practicable manner in 
the development of the human and material resources of 
the state. 

6—To exemplify in the educational process the ideals of 
democracy upon which this country is founded. 

Summing up these obligations is a statement in a publica- 
tion of Mississippi State College of June, 1944, concerning 
its program of work from which I quote as follows: ““The 
objectives of Mississippi State . . are to improve the 
economic and social status of all the citizens of Mississippi 
to the end that a happier and more self sufficient way of life 
may be theirs.” In keeping with this commitment for more 
than sixty years, Mississippi State has devoted its talent and 
energy to the advancement of the, agricultural, industrial, 
scientific, and home making resources of the commonwealth 
of Mississippi and on this day of rededication, the grateful 
people of a great State join me in saying, “Well done, thou 
good and faithful servant.” 

What are the opportunities which lie open today for 
President Mitchell and his splendid faculty? ‘‘With all thy 
getting, get wisdom” is one injunction of the scriptures. 
“Education is necessary to the happiness of mankind” are 
the words of our forefathers in the Northwest Ordinance 
ot 1787 as they opened up vast new territories for settlement. 
Granting that wisdom and happiness are ends of education— 
perhaps the same end—what are the means to those ends? 


Now we arrive at a point where the professors disagree; and 
all of us here are professors in that upon us is the responsi- 
bility for preparing the oncoming generation to face the life 
which we are creating for them. Formal schooling is but 
a small fraction of the educational process. Nevertheless, 
when a generation does not arrive at wisdom and happiness, 
it is always formal schooling that gets the blame. Critics 
from Plato to you, my hearers, have denounced education 
as being too narrow, too broad, too shallow, too deep, too 
formal, too casual, too strict, too easy, too intellectual, too 
meaningless, too conservative, too productive of anarchy, too 
fixational, too impudent, too foolish, or in a word, just too 
bad. One writer of antiquity, after quoting what those be- 
fore him had said in denunciation of education, gave it one 
final blast by saying, “When men got educated, they quit 
being good.” It may be true that all these things are wrong 
with education, but they cannot all be wrong at the same 
time. 

Education is, after all, essentially an effort on the part of 
oldsters to teach youngsters how to practice what the oldsters 
more or less believe in themselves, but alas! perform rather 
poorly. Education is a mirror of our social customs, our 
business methods, our political actions, our codes, creeds, and 
taboos. The people who go around shouting that the schools 
must rebuild the social order will get very little comfort 
from a critical examination of the record of the past. But 
of course, those alumni of child centered school rooms are 
too busy with their purposeful activities to do that. My 
hearty and free endorsement—for whatever it is worth— 
goes to a statement on page 17 of the Mississippi program 
for the improvement of instruction published by the Missis- 
sippi State Department of Education in October, 1935, as 
follows: “The home, the motion picture, the church, the 
street, newspapers and magazines and the child’s associa- 
tions with adults in community groups all exert definite in- 
fluence on his development.” 

The best that we can expect of any education is to instruct 
the young to do well what we ourselves believe to be worth- 
while and at the same time to give free scope to the develop- 
ment of wholesome variations in the faith that they will 
surpass us in the quest for wisdom and happiness. 

This leads me to the first of our opportunities and, strange 
to say, it is a negative one. Alas! School was ever like that 
—always something that we musn’t do. We Occidental 
peoples are eager to do something to make the world better 
but are somewhat disinclined to leave off doing things that 
we are in the habit of doing or want to do. Nevertheless, it 
has been by inhibition that man has civilized himself to his 
present state. By practices of self-inhibition has the word 
“sentlemen” come to mean something in at least one 
language. Likewise, by inhibition, working from within 
rather than imposed from without, has the surest and most 
lasting progress beer made by mankind in swearing off the 
eating of human fiesh, in outmoding pagan practices of 
human sacrifice, in abandoning polygamy and slavery, in 
alleviating economic bondage; and by inhibition, we hope 
and pray the day will come soon when war, both in its 
naked form of aggression and as an instrument in the settle- 
ment of human disputes, will be totally and permanently 
abolished, as man’s next great step in: his struggle upward. 

And so, education must entice inhibition to come from 
within; taking care not to stifle youthful initiative, inde- 
pendence of spirit and the creative urge which make for 
those wholesome variations upon which our hopes are based. 
Woe to the school, of whatever grade, which permits its 
processes to suppress in the young a joy of living, a sense 
of proportion, a feeling of identity with the Divine plan of 
the universe and the urge for knowledge! Far better for a 
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college to have a millstone around its neck and to be cast 
into the middle of the sea than to tolerate a philosophy, a 
method of teaching or a student activity which deadens the 
spirits, regiments the bodies, and desensitizes the minds of its 
pupils. These are the things against which we fought. The 
unpardonable sin of education is to blunt personality. That 
is why the students of Mississippi State must be treated as 
individuals, and not cells in a social organism, as in a totali- 
tarian state; and that every facility of this beautiful campus 
shall be theirs to use for the free and unhampered develop- 
ment of their highest selves as long as they use these facilities 
wisely and well. 

Quoting again from the Bulletin of the Mississippi State 
Department of Education referred to above, ‘““The ideals of 
democracy require that all individuals be given opportunity 
to develop to the greatest possible extent their capacities and 
aptitudes for happy and successful living.” Recall the words 
of Senator Morrill quoted above: ‘““To open the doors to a 
liberal education to every one.’ This does not mean that 
everyone wants a liberal education or has the will to get one. 
Let no one say that there are those who can’t take a liberal 
education. If an Alabama girl named Helen Keller or a 
boy named George Carver, with their kown handicaps, 
can acquire the highest type of liberal education, then any 
boy or girl with the will power to learn can become the 
inheritor of the learnings of all ages past. 

Nor do the words of Senator Morrill mean that the mis- 
cellany of courses under many different labels being offered 
in our colleges and universities can be called a true liberal 
education. We come now to the intangibles of an education ; 
and to have abiding faith in them requires courage and 
vision of college Presidents, Faculty, Trustees, students and 
public. Where there is no vision, the schools perish and if 
our people are going to tread once more the path of human- 
ism between collectivism on the one side and individualism 
run riot on the other, we must, by every agency at our com- 
mand, restore to the youth the vision of our humanistic 
forefathers. We must, with the faith of Acestes, shoot our 
arrows into the air toward ultimate unseen values with a 
disregard for immediate, practical, and tangible results. 

Vergil tells the story in the fifth book of the Aeneid. All 
the best athletes were invited by Aeneas to attend his 
games and compete for rich prizes. Throughout the day 
there were exciting contests in boxing, wrestling, running, 
boat racing and hurling the javelin and the discus. For the 
last was reserved the contest in archery offering a prize and 
honor the most coveted of all. Aeneas himself announced 
as target a live dove tied by a long string to the top of the 
mast of a ship. One by one the four contestants drew lots 
from a helmet and to Acestes, favorite of the Trojans, went 
the last place. 

The arrow of the first archer struck the top of the mast 
where the dove was resting, causing it to fly away in fright 
as far as the long string would reach. The second arrow cut 
the knot and released the dove. The third contestant coming 
quickly up to the line, shot an arrow which caught the dove 
in full flight and brought it down lifeless upon the sands 
of the seashore. 

Then the people cried out in amazement and in one voice 
awarded the prize to him who had performed such a feat of 
skill. Alone and forgotten stood Acestes. Impelled by some 
strange inner urge, he moved up to the firing line and dis- 
playing his address, technique and follow through, drew his 
great bow up to the hilt and loosened an arrow toward the 
sky. As Vergil so beautifully concludes, ‘““The arrow, as it 
was disappearing into the watery clouds suddenly burst into 
flames and, like a star torn from the firmament, blazed across 
the horizon, a flaming meteor, seeking its own target.”” Then 











the great audience, conscious of hasty judgment, arose as one 
man and awarded the prize to Acestes. 

And so it has been for three thousand years that the 
crowd has wavered in its decision between those who con- 
tend that the possession of truths is the means to the end 
of education and those who claim that it is only by the 
pursuit of truth that you can become strong and happy and 
free. Need one stop to point out which side has had the 
upper hand in this age of ours? 

Evidence is available that the pendulum is slowly swinging 
back towards a genuine liberal education. Within the past 
year, reports have been coming from faculty committees in 
scores of colleges indicating a trend toward general educa- 
tion with increased emphasis on required courses and de- 
creased emphasis on specialization and free electives. All 
demand larger unity and better coherence and therefore 
more meaning for the undergraduate’s course of study. All 
point out the prevailing confusion in American culture and 
call for a curriculum built upon the organic unity of truth 
and the cohesiveness of its parts through which man appre- 
hends the truth. 

How different this is from the philosophy of education 
which has been dominant in recent years will be appreciated 
by those of us who have been wrestling with it at first hand. 
This philosophy declares by theory and practice that truth 
consists of innumerable unrelated fragments, spread out 
Piggley Wiggley, on a bargain counter. A well known book 
club is featuring a book which answers a thousand questions 
like the following: Why are policeman called ‘cops’? Did 
Mrs. O’Leary’s cow start the Chicago fire? Do fish swim 
backwards? Why do people say “sick’m” to a dog? What 
queen had six fingers on one hand? What is ‘Johnny Cake,’ 
and—Does hair grow faster when clipped, shaved or let 
alone? It would not be surprising to discover in some school 
this book adopted as a text and made the source of one of 
our multiple answer tests. 

Indeed, our University curricula have been likened to a 
cafeteria where countless dishes on a moving belt are offered 
to the free choice of the student without benefit of dietary 
balance or completeness. And the results, all too often, 
have been pernicious intellectual anemia, malnutrition, or at 
least mental indigestion. And spend not all of your sympathy 
upon the student—save some for the faculty. Professor 
Whitehead, one of the great teachers of the past generation, 
said a long time ago, “The increasing departmentalization of 
universities during the past hundred years tend to trivialize 
the mentality of the teaching profession.” 

A basic assumption of this trend is that a liberal education 
means seeking the whole truth with the whole man. The 
responsibility of adults is affirmed; the diversity of human 
beings is admitted; the desirability of specialized training is 
granted; but above all and through all the necessity of im- 
parting a commonalty of knowledge is stoutly maintained. 
A bird trains its offsprings to be a bird and a fish requires its 
young to be fish, why should we not educate a man to be a 
man. Our old house dog, Puddy, now triumphantly rearing 
on her campus her seventh brood, has never once doubted 
the wisdom of maturity or the necessity of guidance, and 
while giving individual attention to her pups, forces certain 
standards of training activity upon all of them alike, neither 
hastening prematurely nor delaying unduly the inevitable 
day when each must shift for himself. 

Again, if a man is going to be a man and not just a cell 
in a social organism called the state, he must, through the 
medium of his liberal education, attain culture—a word 
which sadly and strangely has lately fallen into some disre- 
spect. The root meaning of culture is “to plow” not “to 
paint.” Culture is not an ornament but an adornment com- 
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ing from within. Culture is a legacy to man from the past 
of every concept and idea which has ever given to any man 
the driving force and sustaining power to live within his 
world and improve it. Culture is a compass to guide him 
through the chaotic and bewildering jungle in which he is 
lost. But he does not enter in upon this inheritance without 
effort on his part. There are some who, in the words of 
Horace, would like to finish the race course (the curriculum, 
he calls it) without getting any dust on their clothes, but 
true culture, he declares in his Ars Poetica, can be acquired 
only by him who is willing to endure the pangs of hunger, 
to sweat in heat, to shiver in cold, and to abstain from the 
pleasures of wine and feminine society. 

Julian Huxley says that speech and conceptual thought 
are the two powers of man giving him dominance over nature 
and the rest of creation. The best speech and the greatest 
thoughts are found in the treasure trove of culture—the 
world’s great literature. When I was twelve, a cultured 
lady in Okolona gave me for Christmas an English transla- 
tion of Homer’s Iliad. Before the holidays were over, I had 
read it and since then many times and it now stands in my 
library as an honored mark of a turning point in my life. 
Can any one tell me why that book and similar masterpieces 
are now considered reading too difficult for graduate students 
and even some college professors? As attorneys for our pupil, 
we can file suit for him but he will never get his legacy until 
he presents himself in person and shows cause. 

\ liberal education means the training of the mind. Ma- 
terialistic mechanists of the past generation. proclaiming that 
the faith of our fathers in the development of general intel- 
lectual powers is mere superstition and that all talk about 
training the mind should be regarded as on the same plane 
as witchcraft have brought American education to a pre- 
carious position. Living in the most dynamic and swiftly 
changing civilization in history, our people have waked up 
to the fact that the job-analysis technic of building a cur- 
riculum may be all right for the world in which it was 
built, but by the time we are ready for its use, it is sadly 
out of gear. If any agency other than education attempted 


to give answers to all the specific problems which are at- 
tempted in our modern curricula such as marriage, insurance, 
dress, personality, voice culture, the theatre, kitchen appli- 
ances, golf etiquette, the closed shop, the new deal, prohi- 


bition, taxes, death, and burial, its promoters would be 
either laughed out of town or thrown in jail. 

The Bible says, “Train up a child in the way he should 
«© and when he is old he will not depart from it.” The 
Hebrew word for “train up” literally means to make strong 
hy practice or exercise. Exercise is the key to all development 

moral, physical and intellectual. In the moral field, the 
Greek root of the word “‘asceticism” means to exercise, which 
implies that if you are to be strong in the virtues, you must 
work at them. In the physical field, we call it training— 
exercises in the pursuit of strength and skill. In the intel- 
lectual field, we call it discipline—mental exercises in the 
pursuit of mental power. Every subject in the curriculum 
has its own characteristic discipline and if you get that, you 
get all. If you don’t get it, you get nothing—regardless of 
what grades might appear on the books of the Registrar. 

Only a well-disciplined mind is capable of adjustment to 
a changing civilization. The exercising of that mind by the 
study of values independent of time and environment is the 
chief task of the college today, otherwise that which sets 
itself up as a high sounding education for efficiency might 
turn out to be merely a fixation in maladjustment. 

Mental exercise is scoffed at by Mr. Harlon Logan, 
writing lately a series of articles on education in “Look” 
magazine. According to his yardstick, Germany was educated 





98% just before the advent of Adolph Hitler, but alas! it 
had lost its soul. If our children are going to fill their 
school days with his recommended courses only, then we 
might as well send now for the men on horseback to come 
and rule over us, for that is an education for slavery. 

I am glad that the Mississippi High School I attended 
filled my school hours with English, History, Latin, Algebra, 
Geometry and Science, and did not give me credit toward 
graduation for the hours I put in playing ball, fighting the 
west side boys while on the way to Murdoch’s pasture to 
get the cow, cutting wood, mending fences and helping my 
mother around the house. Please pardon a long suppressed 
moment of boastfulness. I still fix gadgets better and do 
more house work than my children and my friends’ children 
who have had formal instruction in those matters. 

A liberal education means training for freedom. Do you 
have to train to be free? Yes! Rousseau said that all men 
are born free but are everywhere in chains. He probably 
was thinking about actual chains but it is from the animal 
standards of living and acting that we seek freedom through 
a liberal education. First we must lose our life as a grub 
worm in order to have it again and have it more abundantly 
as a man. 

Following upon the moral purposes and spiritual quali- 
ties of our prodigious war effort, will Nostalgia de la buie, 
“homesickness for the mud” obsess us again as it did after 
World War I with the meanness and futility of human 
endeavor, leaving us indifferent to the destruction of man 
whether by war or nature and induce cynical acceptance 
of war as an inevitable and not unnatural exit with some 
dignity from an unworthy existence. A liberal education 
means a faith in life. It will enable us to say with William 
James, “Be not afraid of life. Believe that life is worth 
living and your belief will help create the fact. The scien- 
tific proof that you are right may not be clear before the 
day of Judgment but the faithful fighters of this hour may 
then turn to the faint hearted who declined to go on with 
words like those with which Henry IV greeted the tardy 
Crillon after a great victory had been gained. ‘Go hang 
yourself, my brave Crillon: We fought at Arque and you 
were not there.’ ” 

A liberal education ignites within the heart and keeps alive 
the fire of the human tradition. Not waiting for atomic 
devastation but through humanism, education, and religion, 
may we learn to say with H. G. Wells, as he wrote in “The 
Undying Fire,” “And now that my heavens are darkened, 
now that my eyes have been opened to the wretchedness, 
futility and horror in the textures of life, I still cling, I 
cling more than ever, to the spirit of righteousness within 
me. If there is no God, no mercy, no human kindliness in 
the great frame of space and time, if life is a writhing tor- 
ment, an itch upon one little planet, and the stars away up 
there in the void no more than huge empty flares, signifying 
nothing then all the brighter shines the flame of God in my 
heart. .... All the more do I cling to this fire of human 
tradition we have lit upon this little planet, if it is the one 
gleam of spirit in all the windy vastness of a dead and empty 
universe.” 

And so, President Mitchell, it is to a high cause I bid you 
welcome and greet you as a front line fighter. I am not 
going to commiserate with you upon the times in which it 
has fallen your lot to serve as a college President. Pessimists 
are indeed abroad in the land and well might one look with 
fear upon the scene which confronts us with its economic 
uncertainty, international suspicion, paganism, and confused 
values. Out of the complexities and varieties of the problems 
besetting you in the discharge of your duties you can pluck 
courage from the fact that we are all in the same boat. The 
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war is not over for the colleges and universities. We are 
fighting now our Battle of the Bulge. Upon the outcome 
of this battle depend issues just as portentous for the future 
as the issues of the shooting war now ended. Let no word 
of criticism of mine indicate the slightest lack of faith in our 
American education. Education is truly the hope of civiliza- 
tion. With it we have got to win—for the sake of our 
children—in the ideological struggle going on about us 





throughout the world and with it under God's guidance and 
the exercise of our humanity, we will find a way for men 
to live together in plenty and in peace. When our people 
see that we are doing a job, they will give us the-tools to 
finish the job. Let us envision the coming victory of the 
atomic age and find glory in the knowledge that future 
generations can’t tell us to go hang ourselves, for we were 
there. 


The Need for Leadership 


PEOPLE MUST CHOOSE BETWEEN TYPES OF LEADERSHIP OFFERED 


By DR. CARL W. ACKERMAN, Dean of the Graduate School of Journalism of Columbia University 
New York City 


Delivered at Grace Church, New York, N. Y., October 20, 1946 


NE of the privileges of education is association with 
O youth. Young men and women have hope and con- 
Vy fidence as well as health and energy. Each year 
they enter the University with open minds and constructive 
ambitions. They are confident that they can conquer their 
world, as students have in the past. They are not pagan. 
They are not defeatists. They are not afraid. In time of 
war they respond to the call of duty. What is more im- 
portant, they complete their missions. In time of peace 
they learn that it requires courage also to live for their 
country. Heroism is not restricted to battlefields. In each 
new generation there is a spirit of daring adventure. 

There have been periods in the history of our Church 
when Christians were motivated by a similar spirit. An 
English printer, named Tyndale, chose exile on the Conti- 
nent so he could be free to publish a Bible. Patrick Henry 
delivered his famous oration on liberty in a Virginia Church. 
In the spirit of daring adventure, our Church established 
schools, colleges and hospitals from Virginia to Canada, 
more than a century before anyone thought of placing these 
obligations on the State. We need to restore the spirit of 
adventure in the Church today. 

In place of that perspective of constructive activities, the 
Church is confronted now by the reality of destructive wars, 
and Sunday after Sunday we repeat a prayer with monoto- 
nous regularity. “Let us pray for the peace of the world.” 
Projected against the background of two world wars and 
the continuing danger of future hostilities that prayer repre- 
sents a devout hope and a universal ideal, but can we reach 
that objective by prayer? Unless our Church intends to 
implement its devotion to the cause of peace with effective 
and continuing leadership, we will be forced by enveloping 
circumstances to pray instead for the world-wide success of 
our atomic bombs. The trend and the tempo of today are 
against Christianity and against peace. 

In our Church we need to activate constructive leadership 
or our influence in world affairs will continue to be ineffec- 
tual. For this reason I think a layman’s primary duty at 
this time is to support the new presiding Bishop. Bishop 
Sherrill has the greatest opportunity for leadership since the 
pioneer era of our Church. May he be blessed with hope 
and confidence as well as health and energy. May he be 
fortified by the support of the Church, and above all, may 
he welcome a restoration of a spirit of daring adventure 
among laymen and clergy. The time has come when we 
must strive to restore dynamic leadership in’ our Church. 
We must support our prayers for the peace of the world 
by assuming our share of the responsibility for constructive 


alternatives to war. To do this we must recapture the hope 
and faith of youth and the dauntless courage of the early 
Church. 

Today we are living in an era of fear. Everyone fears 
something. The instrumentalities of communication, the 
press and radio, make us aware without interruption, that 
we must fear another war. We must fear the atomic bomb. 
We must fear the Soviet Union. We must fear an eco- 
nomic or financial collapse. Thus far the overall character- 
istic of the XXth Century has been fear. Fear is on every 
side, like iron curtains dropping suddenly in front of us. 

Confronted by this situation, how can we regain our heri- 
tage of daring adventure? 

In substance, the destiny of the United States is related 
to that of two world powers: Great Britain and Soviet 
Russia. If these three nations can function together there 
will not be a third war. If they cannot reach understand- 
ings and implement them wherever their interests and am- 
bitions collide, another war is inevitable. The world situ- 
ation today is as simple as that. 

The destiny of our Church is related likewise to other 
religions. Unless we can develop practical ways and means 
of uniting Catholics, Jews and Protestants so that together 
they become more effective in their constructive activities 
here and abroad, even Christianity will continue to be im- 
potent in an era of fear and an age of war. The Church 
situation also is as simple as that. 

As laymen we should assume that the destiny of our 
country in the world of Tomorrow depends upon the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church. It might be equally true to say 
that our destiny, as a nation, depends upon Christianity but 
that would be evasive. In reality the Protestant Episcopal 
Church occupies a strategic position. Because of our Cath- 
olic heritage and Protestant liberalism we have the oppor- 
tunity to lead or the negative power to delay action. The 
choice before our Church is not the conditions of Unity 
but our state of mind toward Unity of religions. Unless 
we are willing to think about Unity in relation to the world 
situation, which is challenging the existence of Christianity, 
we will be forced to pray for the success of atomic bombs. 

This can be established by a simple statement of evidence. 

Last month in Canada there were two Church conven- 
tions. The Church of England in Canada met in Winni- 
peg. The United Church of Canada, which is now the 
second largest Church, representing the Presbyterian, the 
Methodist and the Congregational Churches, met in Mon- 
treal. In all of the discussions of Unity there was a com- 
plete absence of fear and, one might add, the debate was on 
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At both Conven- 
there was an awareness of the relationship between 
world peace and order and Christian Unity. 

In his farewell address as the Moderator of the United 
Church, the Right Reverend Jesse H. Arnup made this 
int statement: 


a Christian and not on a political level. 
tion 


j 


signmiti 


“The World Church must destroy war or world war 
will continue to reduce the Church to futility by offering 
effective contradiction to everything for which the Church 
stands.” 


That is the compelling reason for religious Unity. Unless 
we orientate our own thinking and admit that war and 
Chri incompatible, we will be forced to look 
forward again to the demolition of great cities and to the 
physical and spiritual tortures of new weapons of hate. 
‘The torm the next war takes is not relevant to the position 
which Christians should take. The choice we have to make 
is relatively simple: Not war or peace, but war or Chris- 
tiranity. 


tianity are 


At present we are in a period of transition. The second 
world war is over and we are already preparing for the 
The physical and material preparations we have 
to accept and support as citizens because they are the obli- 
gations and duties of citizenship. But in the realm of ideas, 
where the thought of mankind is conditioned to peace or to 
war, we have equal obligations and duties. Ever since 
Christ began His mission those who have been receptive to 
His teaching have learned that His ideals can be more pow- 
ertul than weapons, if they are supported by the people, 
because they make a more effective and continuing contribu- 
tion to the advancement of civilization. Hereafter on Sun- 
day when we repeat: “Let us pray for the peace of the 
world’ we should impress upon our minds and consciences 
that we—the people—must make a choice between war or 
Christianity, otherwise our grandchildren will be forced to 
march on the endless treadmill of war. Is that to be their 
destiny also? 

Suppose we engage in a war with Russia, will that ad- 
vance Christianity, or will it further negate everything our 
Church stands for? Suppose our Church participates only 
passively in the ecumenical movement, will we be advancing 
or retarding Christianity? The destiny of Christianity is 
the basic issue not the status of an individual Church organi- 
zation, 


next war. 


‘The effective and the continuing way to participate in the 
advancement of Christianity is by precept and example. And 
the place for laymen to begin is in the Protestant Episcopal 
Church. We must think and act as if the fate of our coun- 
try depended upon the fate of our Church. This we have 
some power to determine. We, in our Church, can con- 
tinue passive resistance to discussion directed toward Unity 
or we can be receptive to new ideas. If there is no basis 
tor Unity among Christian Churches and ultimately religious 
unity in world affairs then there certainly can never be a 
basis for Unity among the great powers which are also fearful 
of each other and jealous of their heritage and prerogatives. 

After the meeting of our General Convention in Phila- 
delphia it appeared to be the consensus of opinion among 
both Episcopal and Presbyterian leaders that Unity is a dead 
issue. Similarly, on the eve of the meeting of the United 
Nations Assembly, there are widespread doubts about the 
possibility of continuing Unity among the nations of the 
world. “Fherefore, on Layman’s Sunday, you and I stand at 
the tamiliar fork in the road of destiny. 

We can accept the status quo. We can admit that the days 
of pioneering of the Episcopal Church are over. We can 
resign ourselves to future war, or we can mobilize all of our 
spiritual powers of resistance and make another heroic effort 





to restore an open mind and daring adventure within our 
Church. Even if some men and women may prefer the com- 
forts of a static Church, we cannot isolate ourselves from 
youth. The next generation will either improve and ex- 
pand the services of our existing Church, or will ignore it, 
as many young men and women do today. Similarly, nations 
also can ignore Christianity. 

As laymen we have a greater responsibility than that of 
simply operating a going concern. In this era of technological 
and scientific advance we need to study and learn how to 
use the facilities of communication for the advancement of 
Christianity at home and abroad. Nowhere in the Protestant 
Episcopal Church is there a religious publication on the 
intellectual and cultural plane and with the national reader- 
ship of the Christian Science Monitor or of L’Action Catho- 
lique in Quebec and Canada. There is no Episcopal equiva- 
lent of the Catholic Hour on the radio. We need to look 
upon these developments not as means of publicity but as 
examples of the effective use of instrumentalities of com- 
munication for the advancement of Christianity. We do not 
need more Churches or more Missions as urgently as we need 
to use scientific and technical facilities to reach the minds of 
millions of people. Science and technology should lead to 
the Altar, not exclusively to entertainment or to proving 
grounds for war. 

More important than science, politics or communications 
in the skill of leadership, is intellectual unity. In world 
affairs today there are four centers of intellectual power: 
Moscow, the Vatican, London and the United States. In 
the first three capitals there is in government and in the 
Church, a concentration of intellectual power in men who 
occupy positions of authority supported by vast organizations. 
In the United States we have men and women with intellec- 
tual power on a par with that of leaders of any country. The 
reason foreign leadership appears to out-think us, and does 
so from time to time, is because our intellectual power is 
too diffused. To meet competition in international intellec- 
tual fields we must create leadership which can mobilize and 
focus our national intellect on events which influence public 
thinking at a time when thought is fluid. 

The recent “Declaration on Economic Justice” by leaders 
of Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths, is one example. 
The statement on Soviet American Relations by the Joint 
Commission of the Federal Council of Churches of Christ in 
America is another. 

Laymen will support such constructive proposals but from 
the standpoint of the progress of Christianity it is the skill 
of leadership which creates intellectual unity that is signifi- 
cant. 

If our new Presiding Bishop will provide intellectual as 
well as spiritual leadership for our Church in relation to 
other religions and in public affairs, laymen, I think, will 
eagerly support him. 

History teaches many lessons. One is that people follow 
leaders. You and I are people. Students, soldiers, statesmen 
and scientists are people. The Russians are people, so are 
the British, the Germans and Japanese. People are the com- 
mon denominators of nations and of Churches. 

But people must choose between leadership which leads 
to unity and peace or leadership which leads to division and 
war. The conflict in the world, in the United States and 
in our Church is between these two types of leadership. 
While we still retain our freedom of conscience let us make 
our choice—not only without fear, but with faith. 

If we select and support spiritual and intellectual leader- 
ship our country will find its soul. We can be as great and 
powerful in peace as we were in war. With that faith we 
can continue to pray, Sunday after Sunday, for the peace of 
the world. 





Cecil B. DeMille 





A House United 


EQUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 


By CECIL B. pEMILLE, Producer of Motion Pictures 
Delivered at the Annual Meeting of the Western Growers Association, Los Angeles, Cal., November 20, 1946 


HEN your able Managing Director, Mr. Moore, 

invited me to speak to you today, he mentioned the 

difference between your work and mine—between 
farming and motion pictures. Well, Mr. Moore was wrong 
if he thought I would feel out of place among farmers, be- 
cause I’m one myself—unless he meant that a very small 
farmer ought to feel out of place among the big growers and 
shippers that your Association represents. I don’t think I 
am eligible for membership in the Western Growers Asso- 
ciation, though. My farm grows oranges and turkeys. I 
don’t try to compete with your vegetables and melons. I’m 
satisfied to buy them from you, as you and your families 
buy my pictures, I hope. 

But when I sit down to a fine Casaba and when you step 
up to the box office of your neighborhood theatre, I don’t 
think we are very far apart. If we could follow one of 
your melons from the vine to my breakfast table, or one 
of my pictures from the first conference in my office to the 
projection booth in your neighborhood theatre, we would 
learn something of what makes America a good place to 
live, and of what’s needed to make it a better place. 

You can call it by a long name like “interdependence” or a 
short name like “teamwork.” I think the Apostle Paul put 
it very well when he said we are all members one of an- 
other. This is not pious talk. It is hard fact. You learned 
how dependent we are on national teamwork last spring 
during the railroad strike when your produce lay rotting in 
stalled cars on the sidings. 

While we were at war, we were united. With few ex- 
ceptions, labor and management, Democrat and Republican, 
North, East, South and West pulled together and gave all 
they had to a mighty effort for a free world. The war was 
won. Fascism as a world force was destroyed. We poured 
out our treasure—even the lives of our sons—willingly, for 
the sake of America’s greatest treasure. 

Our national treasure house is not the Mint, or the cavern 
of gold at Fort Knox, or the riches in our mines and fields 
and forests. It is a house not built with hands, but enshrined 
in the heart of every real American. 

Where your treasure is, there is your heart also—and our 
treasure is Liberty. The war showed how much it means 
to us. When we looked at each other the day after Pearl 
Harbor, we saw in all our faces the same American look 
of anger and determination that made all our differences 
melt away. 

After V-J Day, we knew we could expect some let-down. 
We knew that reconversion would bring out strains and 
stresses in the national framework. But I am afraid we 
have not yet learned that the tasks of peace and reconversion 
are no easier than the tasks of war. Today’s problems 
should call out from all of us the same teamwork, the same 
united effort, the same high morale that we displayed in war. 
I need not tell you that so far we have failed. But I do tell 
you that if we accept that failure, we can say goodbye to 
American freedom as finally as if the swastika were flying 
over the White House. 

Freedom is not a commodity that you can buy and store 
away and then forget. It is a flame that has to be constantly 
guarded and fed. If it is worth keeping—and we proved in 
the war that we think it is—then it is worth the age-old 
price: eternal vigilance. 


In the past few years, a new and desperately grave threat 
to freedom arose in this country—the power to tell a worker 
that he could not earn his living unless he subscribed to the 
political designs of a group that controlled his right to work. 
The DeMille Foundation for Political Freedom (about 
which Mr. Moore has asked me to tell you) came into 
existence because the people who founded it—Mr. Jeffers 
here was one of them—saw this issue clearly. They sensed 
it as other Americans had sensed the threat to freedom in an 
insignificant tax on tea or in the fate of a runaway slave 
named Dred Scott. 

When I was forced off the air for refusing to pay a politi- 
cal assessment, thousands of people all over the country 
wrote to me: “Don’t let this issue die. Organize. Stop 
this evil power to tell a man he cannot work unless he sacri- 
fices his political rights. Don’t give in or we will all have 
to give up our freedom.” ‘They saw that compulsory politi- 
cal assessments were the first step on the road to totalitarian- 
ism. At the end of that road freedom meets her death. 

Well, we did not give in, and we did not give up, and we 
did not swerve from the one aim that was set for us: to 
defend the political rights of the individual and oppose 
political coercion in any form from any source. 

We said that we would fight the strangling of political 
freedom by labor unions or by anyone else, but that we be- 
lieve in unionism and collective bargaining and we welcome 
the just gains secured for American labor by these means. 
We said that we intended to stay out of party politics. 

In both cases we meant just what we said. Some gentle- 
men in business and some in labor and some in politics 
couldn’t quite believe that we were telling the truth. But 
we went on telling it. We went on resisting—successfully 
resisting—every attempt to turn the DeMille Foundation 
into a political machine or a union-baiting outfit, just as 
we have resisted the other efforts of well-meaning friends 
to make us compromise on political assessments, the issue 
that gave birth to the Foundation. 

We ran up our flag a little over a year ago. We have 
not hauled it down, And we have won our first fight. 

People may ask what has the DeMille Foundation done? 
I can answer that question by asking another: Have you 
heard anything about forced assessments in the political 
campaign just ended? Except for one or two isolated in- 
stances, we have not. 

I have always maintained that the great majority of union 
members are sound Americans. 

Some of the un-American conspirators in labor's ranks 
may have learned a lesson The PAC held a political 
action school here in Los Angeles similar to the schools it 
has conducted all over the country and the PAC’s pupils 
were instructed not to attempt imposing compulsory politi- 
cal assessments on union members. Do you suppose that the 
radical left wing would have rejected this powerful weapon 
if there had not been a “deMille incident” or if the DeMille 
Foundation had not kept the issue alive? 

I am still forbidden to work on the radio—my case is 
still in the courts—but that is immaterial. The DeMille 
Foundation was not organized to fight my case. It was 
organized to fight the case of the American people. I am 
only one individual. It is the principle that matters—the 
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principle and the millions of citizens whose political freedom 
was threatened when mine was attacked. 

If the people are to win complete victory, compulsory 
political assessments must be prohibited by law. At least 
one of the candidates for the Presidency has this plank in 
his platform. We hope that it will be included in the plat- 
form of every candidate. If the 80th Congress is true to 
the mandate it has received from the people, it will enact 
the legal protection of this freedom—that no man or group 
may ever again say to an American citizen, “You cannot 
work unless you contribute to my political campaign.” 

In writing this principle into law, the Congress will be 
only reflecting the overwhelming sentiment of the American 
people—the public sentiment that Abraham Lincoln said goes 
deeper than law—the sentiment that has, temporarily at 
least, torn the weapon of political assessment from the un- 
clean hands of the conspirator and the racketeer. 

We have won.the first fight. But a skirmish is not a 
war. If we relax, the enemies of freedom will be quick to 
renew their assault. While we are congratulating ourselves 
on one skirmish, the enemies of freedom will be opening a 
second front. 

You will have to blame Mr. Moore if I keep talking 
about the DeMille Foundation. That’s what he asked for. 

I want to tell you another little bit of its history. “he De- 
Mille Foundation has been talking about communism for 
well over a year. We haven’t suffered from lack of advice 
on this subject either. First we were advised ‘““You mustn't 
say anything to offend Russia.” Then we were advised— 
and | am quoting the head of a nationwide public relations 
firm——‘‘Communism is not an issue in the United States.” 

The DeMille Foundation—and its unmanageable Presi- 
dent—went on talking about communism. We said that 
communism and fascism were simply different sides of the 
same evil coin. We said that communism had penetrated 
the labor movement and schools and churches and gov- 
ernment itself. We said that communism was not only an 
issue in the United States, we said it was the greatest enemy 
ct freedom in America and in the world. 

From the beginning, the DeMille Foundation has linked 
the issue of political assessments with the issue of commu- 
nism. We have fought political assessments not only because 
they are un-American in principle, but because, if they were 
allowed to take hold in the labor movement, they would be 
one of the strongest weapons in the arsenal of the communist 
conspiracy. We shall go on fighting communism on this 
front and on every front, wherever it shows itself. 

And now, in November, 1946, perhaps our advisors who 
said that communism was not an issue may have changed 
their minds. The bandwagon is more crowded now than it 
was a year and a half ago. 

But there is a right way and a wrong way of fighting 
communism—an intelligent way and a stupid way—a way 
that communists fear, and a way that must make the offices 
of The Daily Worker rock with glee. The DeMille 
Foundation is going to take—or rather, it is going to con- 
tinue to take—the right way. To fight anything skillfully, 
you have to know what it is you are fighting. In the past 
year and a half, a good part of the DeMille Foundation’s 
energy has gone into research work on communism—spade- 
work that makes no sensational news but that is absolutely 
necessary. You, as citizens and busy men, may not have 
time to study communist publications every day, to analyze 
the twists and turns of the party line, to learn how to pre- 
dict what pool of troubled waters the comrades will be fish- 
ing in next, and by what deceits they will contrive to get 
their hooks baited by innocent liberals. All that is part of 
our job. 

Analysis is the first step. 


The ene- 


Exposure is the next. 





mies of freedom are very clever. For example, how many 
union members have been surprised to find that their local 
has passed a resolution supporting the Communist party 
line? It is not by accident that these resolutions are passed 
just before the adjournment of union meetings that have 
been purposely prolonged until late at night when most of 
the members have got tired and gone home, leaving the 
tightly-disciplined communist minority in control of the 
meeting. 

How many good citizens have given their names to com- 
mittees and leagues and mobilizations, not recognizing them 
as communist fronts because they did not know the back- 
ground of the obscure people who turn up holding the key 
positions in these groups? 

When you study communist activity as closely as we in 
the DeMille Foundation have studied it, you find the same 
names of the faithful comrades and fellow-travellers crop- 
ping up—you even find the same phrases and turns of speech 
—you know what certain Congressmen will say on the floor 
of the House on Thursday because you've read it in The 
Daily Worker on Wednesday. 

The second part of our job is to expose this great con- 
spiracy—to trace communist influence from the party itself 
through the innumerable front organizations that communists 
call their “transmission belts’—to lay bare the infiltration 
into our unions, our schools, our veterans’ and farm groups, 
our churches, and our government. 

But that is not by any means the whole job. Too many 
anti-communists stop there. There is too much red-baiting 
and not nearly enough constructive attack on the roots of 
communism in America. 

Communism is a germ that breeds in discontent. What are 
the stories that get the biggest front-page play in the com- 
munist daily press? Strikes, food shortages, high prices, 
racial discriminations—every scrap of bad news that can be 
twisted to bolster the communist claim that the American 
way of life is breaking down. 

The way to answer that claim is to prove that the Amer- 
ican way of life—the way of freedom and cooperation—does 
work as well in peace as it did in war, with reasonable 
security for the workers, reasonable profit for the investors, 
and reasonable prices to the consumers. 

We have in this country since the war an enormous pent- 
up demand for housing and for consumer goods. We have 
to satisfy that demand, at prices which the people can pay. 
The answer to that, of course, is full production. 

At a sustained high level of production, the purchasing 
power of wages can be kept high, because the free market 
will keep prices within the public’s reach. But we cannot 
have full production if we do not have labor-management 
peace. Strikes, work stoppages and wasteful work practices 
are like sand thrown into the gears of the American economic 
machine. 

Industrial peace—-management and labor working to- 
gether for uninterrupted full production—is public problem 
number one. Business recognizes this. Labor recognizes 
it. You, as producers of food that must be processed and 
transported, recognize it. The consuming public recognizes 
it. And, mark this well, the enemies of American freedom 
recognize it. 

The communist fifth column know that they stand no 
chance of imposing their dictatorship in this country if we 
have peace between management and labor. Will you ever 
see an editorial in The Daily Worker or The People’s 
W orld praising or urging any plan of labor-management co- 
operation? You will not. 

The communists want to destroy, not to perfect, the 
American system. Karl Marx taught that capital and labor 
were natural enemies and that the class struggle was a nec- 
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essary fight to the death. His communist followers are 
bound to keep that myth alive. 

The Marxist myth cannot be killed by denouncing it. It 
can be killed only by proving—by deeds, not words—that 
management and labor are not natural enemies but natural 
partners. In the words of the Toledo Industrial Relations 
Charter, this “means a practical, common-sense recognition 
of the rights of both employers and employees, the mutuality 
of their interests, and the importance of their joint responsi- 
bility to the citizens as a whole, whose interests transcend 
the presumed rights of any group.” 

I do not say that the DeMille Foundation has all the 
answers to this problem—still less that we have one answer 
to propose as a cure-all. But I think we can stake out a 
road along which the answers can be found. 

We can agree that special privilege has no place in the 
United States. Americans of my generation have lived 
through the years when government gave special privileges 
to business which handicapped labor. We have all lived 
through the last fourteen years when government gave spe- 
cial privileges to labor which handicapped business. Any 
group of human beings given special privileges or set above 
the law will tend to abuse its power, and we all know that 
absolute power corrupts absolutely. 

The 80th Congress will certainly tackle this problem of 
industrial relations. Let its watchword be “Equal oppor- 
tunity for all; special advantage for neither side.” 

Most Americans will agree that one-sided labor legislation 
should be amended. But it must be amended in the direction 
of real equality between labor and management—not just 
made again one-sided, this time in an anti-labor direction. 
Restore free speech to employers and the right to work to 
employees, but keep labor’s equal right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. 

Our present method of settling labor disputes is a relic 
from the Stone Age before we had courts of law—when men 
settled their private disagreements with clubs, spears, and 
hatchets. Labor and management should set up permanent 
machinery perhaps like the Toledo Plan or the joint com- 
mittees in the West Coast Pulp and Paper Industry—to 
head off grievances and settle disputes without resorting to 
violence and needless work stoppage. 

The A. F. of L. magazine, Labor’s Monthly Survey, 
says: ‘a strike should be the last resort, used only after 
genuine efforts at collective bargaining, conciliation, and 
arbitration have failed.” 

We cannot outlaw all strikes, but we can and must outlaw 
violence in connection with them. As Mr. Jeffers has said, 
“It is true that no one can force any man to work, and it is 
equally true that no one has a right to prevent a man from 
working.” In cases where honest collective bargaining 
breaks down, there ought to be an impartial, non-political, 
bi-partisan commission or court to measure out equal justice 


The National 







I don’t know anybody who likes strikes except the com- 
munists. They encourage any and every strike, because in 
the communist master plan, the last step before revolution 
is a general strike, to break down organized community life 
completely. That is one reason why we must give special 
attention to the question of strikes in the public utilities and 
in fields where the public health or safety is at stake. 

If a railroad or bus company or water or power company 
has its rates and services regulated by government in the 
public interest, there is no injustice involved in placing rea- 
sonable restrictions around the right of workers in these 
industries to strike. And I think that sane labor leaders 
who want to make the American system work and not de- 
stroy it, will agree with this point of view. 

The same sane labor leaders will agree with the vast 
majority of Americans that jurisdictional strikes must go. 
No one is hurt more than labor itself when production is 
stopped and men thrown out of work and homes bombed 
because of a dispute between two unions. The public and 
the individual union members are sick of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. If union leadership cannot settle these disputes with- 
out strikes, the public’s elected representatives will have to 
do the housecleaning—but it’s always better to settle your 
own family squabbles without calling in the police. 

The strike question is only one of many to be answered 
if we are to achieve industrial peace. If we, management, 
labor, government, and the consuming public, cannot work 
together for full production and industrial peace, then Karl 
Marx was right and we can say goodbye to freedom. 


The issue and the task are as simple as that, ladies and 
gentlemen—as simple and as terrible as that. 


The DeMille Foundation invites your support in its 
effort to explode the Marxist myth. And this is entirely in 
line with our original purpose—political freedom. There 
will be no political freedom in America if communism takes 
over. And communism will take over unless we achieve 
industrial peace. Our aim is to shore up the four corner- 
stones of America’s treasure house—political freedom, full 
production, industrial peace, and individual rights. 


We have a great country—great in its power and re- 
sources—great above all in its men and women and its chil- 
dren. But we do not love America because of its material 
greatness. We love it because it is a land of freedom, oppor- 
tunity and courage—a land that has never recognized a last 
frontier. 

I have drawn you a rough sketch of the next frontier, the 
challenge to achieve unity with freedom, and cooperation 
without the loss of individual rights. Let labor and man- 
agement and all of us set our faces toward that next frontier. 
There, no iron curtain can shut out freedom’s holy light. 
There, within our reach if we can grasp it, may lie for 
ourselves and all the world—freedom, equality and justice— 
the last best hope of earth. 


Homecoming 


OUR ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 


By GEORGE SMATHERS, Congressman-elect of Florida 
Delivered at the Florida Blue Key banquet, Gainesville, Florida, October 18, 1946 


F course the principal reason that we are all here at 
Gainesville today is because we hope to see an ex- 
cellent football game tomorrow. We Florida alumni 
We root for 


who live in Miami have a difficult time. 


Miami in every game except one—the Florida game. When 
the Florida game comes along, we are so terribly outnum- 
bered that we buy our tickets in a block and root discreetly 
Tomorrow we 


together, for our own mutual protection. 
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I might add that we have been 


hope to cheer with abandon. 
hoping to cheer that way for a long time. 

| recently heard a story about an ex-Florida coach who, 
shortly after he was “retired” to private life, moved to Jack- 
sonville and found himself in bad repute even over there. 
A circus was in town and he decided to go see it. He bor- 


rowed a few dollars from a friend and went out. While 
walking around the circus grounds, he observed that there 
was one cage with a lot of tigers in it and the adjoining 
cage had nothing in it. That gave him an idea, so he went 
to the manager of the circus and told him that he’d like 
to make a little money and would get in the empty cage and 
act like a tiger if the manager would give him a tiger skin. 
The manager got him a skin, and the ex-coach, wearing the 
skin, swished and swirled around the cage. Suddenly he 
noticed that somebody had pushed his cage up against the 
cage containing the real tigers and then to his great amaze- 
ment—had opened the doors between the two cages. He 
was beside himself with fright. However, having been a 
coach at Florida he had great versatility and forbearance. 
He continued to swirl and turn about the cage as he worked 
his way toward the door to his cage. Suddenly, he made 
a lunge for the door, and, as he did, a big tiger grabbed him 
by his foot and said, “Hold on there, Bud. Do you think 
you are the only Florida coach who has ever been fired ?” 

t's grand to come back to our State University for three 
homecoming occasions. I’m sure that all of us here tonight 
are experiencing that youthful feeling that flows from good 
fellowship, fun, and feasting. 

As a freshman and sophomore here my idea of homecom- 
ing was very definitely limited to the house where my parents 
lived. | was more anxious to rush home on homecoming 
weekends than I was to partake of the homecoming cele- 
brations here. 

After getting a little older and more thoroughly “weaned,” 
my concept of home began to change, and it .oon enlarged 
sufficiently to include this, our “alma mater,” and the whole 
State of Florida. 

After graduation, “homecomings” here at the University 
took on a greater “significance,” and I awaited their arrival 
with the greatest impatience and pleasurable anticipation. 
For here, we Florida brethren from all over the state, could 
reunite in our mutual home, relax and let our hair down, 
and play as only one can do in the blessed atmosphere of a 
college campus. 

‘Then the war came and it brought more changes in all 
of our thinking. While overseas, like many of you here 
tonight, | languished in the tropical heat; cursed the hard- 
ships and stupidities of war and yearned feverishly and 
tervently tor home. By this time, however, the meaning 
and significance of home had again changed to the extent 
of including the whole United States. Every stone, tree, and 
foot of soil of America became sacred objects to me. Home 
was then reterred to as “statewide.” As a Floridian I’m 
ashamed to admit the indescribable joy experienced, when, 
after being overseas, I first set foot on California soil. As 
a part of the United States it was home to me—even though, 
of course, it was only the back door. 

As time and the rush of events wrought changes in my 
concept of home so they changed my concept of the world, 
democracy, and particularly of our national economy. 

It doesn’t seem so long ago that our country was a vast 
land of unexplored and unexploited forests and fields. Men 
who rebelled or tired of the crowded conditions or restric- 
tions in the East could seek new freedom, wealth, and oppor- 
tunity by the simple expedient of “‘going West.” For those 


were the days of “rugged individualism’—days when men 
and women produced and made all their own clothes and 


food and other necessities of life. They were dependent 
upon no one but themselves and God for material and spir- 
itual welfare. It was easy in those days to make democracy 
work for life was simple and there was plenty of room and 
materials for everybody. 

Conditions are vastly different 
changed and are changing rapidly. 
the Everglades recently. The oldest one said, “My name 
Bald Eagle. This—my son, Fighting Bird, and this—my 
grandson, Four-Engine Bomber.”’ We have forty million 
more people than we did fifty years ago. Every day it be- 
comes increasingly clear that all persons and all jobs are 
directly or indirectly bound inextricably together within 
our national economy. No matter who you are or what 
your business is, today you and I are vitally concerned with 
the jobs and the welfare of every other person in these 
United States. For example, the people of the City of 
Miami are approximately 85% dependent for their necessi- 
ties on people they don’t know and have never seen: 

50% milk the people drink is shipped in from Wis- 
consin 
means and methods of transportation in use are 
made in Detroit or in the North somewhere 
shoes made in New England 
suits made in the East 
tools that carpenters and mechanics use for their 
livelihood must be shipped in from outside the 
state. 


today. Times have 
I met three Indians in 


100% 


100% 
90% 
95% 


How, therefore, could the people of Miami survive and 
thrive without the cooperation of the people of Michigan, 
New York, Massachusetts, etc., and likewise how could 
they survive and thrive without the cooperation of the people 
of the South? Truly, today we live within a highly inte- 
grated and interdependent economy. 

In addition to our economic interdependence we no longer 
think in terms of individuals, but instead we think in terms 
of associations, groups, and unions. We talk of the em- 
ployer, the employee, the white collar workers, the National 
Association of Manufacturers, the liberals, the reactionaries, 
the cattle association, citrus growers, and so on. Individuals 
no longer speak or act as individuals. ‘They merely say 
today “God bless the acts” of the group “executive com- 
mittee.” It was felt, and rightly so, that by this group action 
greater pressure could be brought to bear, and a louder 
“Gimme” could be uttered, and the offending party, be it 
private or governmental, could be more quickly and effec- 
tively brought to heel. Thus today under this new concept 
of collectivism many hundreds of thousands of Americans 
have voluntarily given up their right to make up their own 
minds and have entrusted their political freedom and eco- 
nomic welfare to the leaders of the group. 

We can liken our economy to a big machine. It looks and 
is formidable and irresistible while running well; but to 
stop that machine all one has to do is to pull one little wire, 
disconnect one small rod, and it’s stopped. It is left idle 
and impotent—a helpless mass of metal. Such is the deli- 
cacy and dependency of our present national economy. What 
the automobile workers in Detroit do or don’t do vitally 
affects the hotel owners of South Florida, the farmers of 
Alabama, the fishermen of Louisiana. The course of action 
followed by the National Association of Manufacturers im- 
pinges on the welfare and activity of the soft coal miners of 
Illinois, the aircraft mechanics of California. We are all 
painfully aware of the consequences to the public of a rail- 
road or a shipping strike. 

For our economy to work all its parts must function pro- 
ductively and in harmony. Therefore, when one part or 
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group within that machine begins to buck and hold back; 
or one group begins to work at cross purposes with another, 
then the whole economic machine stops. When it does, 
innocent persons 2,500 miles apart who had nothing to do 
with the particular controversy and who knew nothing about 
it, suffer for the bare necessities of life. “These innocent peo- 
ple, frequently called the general public, bear the burden 
and pay the bill. Small groups today as a vital part of the 
machine have a paralyzing power over the wkple economic 
life of the nation. That may not be their purpose or desire, 
but that is the effect of this present group economy. 

This group concept, this group thinking has invaded the 
political life of the nation and affects our representatives 
in government. We have the farm bloc, the silver bloc, the 
labor bloc, and many others, who frequently vote together 
for the enrichment of their particular followers or their 
districts often to the detriment of the remainder of the 
country. 

A cursory glance at any newspaper will convince the most 
skeptical that this present pattern of operating our national 
economy is subject to some grave doubts and misgivings. 
Certainly the warring-conflict; the pulling and tugging at 
our economy by rival groups is slowly but surely destroying 
its life and usefulness. 

This discordant and destructive group activity has already 
frustrated a rapid and complete reconversion; made a farce 
of production; and bedeviled, bewildered, and divided the 
government. For all practical purposes we are today in the 
throes of an economic civil war. It’s Brother vs. Brother in 
a bitter and determined battle for economic advantage and 
political supremacy. 

If one or more groups insists upon scuttling our economy, 
what then are we going to do to save it? 

It has been suggested that we establish a master mechanic, 
that we regulate and control the activities of each of these 
groups so that the self-seeking of one group does not inter- 
fere with the welfare of all. But obviously such a proposal 
is in essence totalitarianism. 

Others suggest that the groups be disbanded, outlawed 
by legislative enactment, but such a solution would require 
another form of regimentation and dictatorship. They have 
no active unions or business groups in Russia today. 

Actually the American people do not want to do away 
with these groups: veterans’ organizations, labor unions, 
agricultural associations, etc., all perform certain worth- 
while and useful functions in our economic and political 
lives. 

What then is the answer? 


H. G. Wells said several 






years ago that civilization is nothing more than a race be- 
tween catastrophe and education. 

All of us apparently must learn something. Just as our 
concept of home altered and enlarged, so must our concept 
of our national economy be altered and enlarged,—to the 
recognition and realization that it is not divisible and inde- 
pendent, but indivisible, interdependent and nationwide. All 
interests must realize that when one group is made to 
suffer, all others ultimately suffer. We must learn that 
“getting” is inseparable from “giving.” 

You and I must voluntarily place limitations on the 
demands which we expect our respective group interests to 
make. We must not—we cannot—continue asking, demand- 
ing, getting, and by so doing jeopardizing the future of this 
great country. We must revise our group thinking so that 
each particular group not only recognizes and respects the 
rights of others, but recognizes that each is dependent upon 
the other. We have already learned that we live in one 
interdependent world. It’s now time to learn the vastly 
more important lesson—we live in one interdependent nation. 

Such a solution may appear starry-eyed and visionary, but 
it is the only solution short of regulation, regimentation and 
control, Averell Harriman, the new Secretary of Commerce, 
said in Washington Tuesday, “The most important task fac- 
ing the American businessmen today is that of creating a 
body of informed public opinion. That is the best and only 
insurance we have that we can emerge from this present 
crisis with our freedoms intact, our economy dynamic.” 

We cannot do away with man’s natural desire for an ever 
increasing share of the goods and comforts of life—call it 
greed or selfishness, call it ambition, or a laudable desire to 
get ahead. Call it what you will—but, like death and 
taxes, it’s here to stay. We cannot stop groups from organ- 
izing and fighting for their self-interests. Selfishness is in- 
herent, firm, and fixed, but we can enlighten and educate 
that selfishness; and the enlightenment must change and 
grow as the world around us changes. The enlightenment 
of yesterday is the stultification of today and the suicide of 
tomorrow. The world is not going to wait for us while we 
flounder in a stalemate of cross-purposes and group con- 
flicts. We cannot turn the clock back. We must direct all 
our energies forward. 

We face a difficult and hazardous task, one filled with 
danger and risk; but the chances for success are good, and 
the reward of that success is great. What more could we 
as Americans ask—so long as the risk which we undertake 
affords us the chance to perpetuate this great nation as the 
truly United States of America. 


The Foreign Trade Myth 


NEED FOR AN AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 
By WILLIAM E. KNOX, President and General Manager, 
Westinghouse Electric International Company, New York, N. Y. 


Delivered before a Joint Meeting of the Sales Executive Club and the 
Export Managers Club of New York, N. Y., November 19, 1946 


T is difficult for me to clearly express my appreciation 
of the honor you do me in giving me this opportunity 
to address the members of your two Clubs. I am in- 

deed deeply grateful. Particularly, in consideration of the 
seriousness with which the American people today are think- 
ing of their foreign trade. 





We, American foreign traders, know that our business 
does not follow a fixed pattern. We know that it is a dynamic 
and ever-changing activity and that from day to day it de- 
mands originality of thought and flexibility of operation. 
We know that foreign trade today is different from yester- 
day’s and that tomorrow’s will be new and perplexing. In 
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all its forms, however, foreign trade most admirably lends 
itself to the traditional American approach of ingenuity and 
adaptability characterized by our democratic system of 
“checks and balances.” As such it offers us an unparalleled 
opportunity to demonstrate to the world the efficacy of 
the American way of life. 

Our people today are more conscious than ever of foreign 
trade and its national and international repercussions. We 
are slowly beginning to understand that “foreign trade,” 
under a war economy has no relation to real foreign trade. 
And “foreign trade,” in the present post war world, also, 
unfortunately, has little resemblance to real foreign trade. 
We now know that we have encountered no greater task 
and we have received no greater sign of confidence from 
the world, even in the darkest hours of the War, than 
today’s challenge to satisfy, simultaneously, the producer 
demands of our nation and the consumer demands of the 
rest of the world. The world is waiting confidently for us 
to convert the arsenal of democracy into the cornucopia of 
peace. 

* ;* 

We have been deluged during the past year or so with a 
torrent of alleged truths explaining, criticizing or analyzing 
American foreign trade. It is not surprising that even the 
most level-headed and the most experienced of us have be- 
come confused by the volume and diversity of “expert” 
opinion. In an attempt to reduce this confusion, I have 
selected from this mass of verbiage and opinion a few facts 
that I consider fundamental. I will try to present them 
clearly—uncontaminated by irrelevant and transitory con- 
siderations, and by so doing, I hope to develop a logical 
course of action which this nation intelligently could fol- 
low in pursuing its foreign trade. 

| might mention, parenthetically, that these thoughts 
stem from an analysis which I and my company have made 
in attacking our own foreign trade problems. We feel that 
the world looks to the United States for the solution of these 
problems and that the prestige of the American nation and of 
the American system will depend largely upon our ability 
to put foreign trade, in its real sense, to work in accordance 
with the natural laws of trading. I am convinced that we, 
as human beings, are growing up, that we are learning to 
live together, and that the world, in general, is improving. 
The sarcasm, acrimony and bitter wrangling in the meet- 
ings of the United Nations are disquieting but we all must 
agree that these tests of strength in the assembly are de- 
cidedly preferable to the tests of the battlefield. 

* * * 


We went into World War IL with a 20 year record of 
“favorable” trade balances averaging 800 million dollars 
per year. On the books, this foreign deficit was balanced by 
American tourist expenditures, the purchase of precious 
metals and of services, and by loans. 

We came out of World War II with a 4 year, 46 billion 
dollar Lend Lease deficit and a going “favorable” trade 
balance of more than 5 billion dollars per year. On the 
books to the further detriment of our position, most of 
this 5 billion dollar foreign deficit is balanced by loans and 
outright contributions. 

In other words, using dollars simply as a readily avail- 
able yardstick, the American nation is currently taking from 
its economic lifeblood and shipping abroad food, clothing, 
machinery and materials of all kinds, and is employing 
American services for their delivery. In return, again using 
dollars only as a convenient measuring device, we are re- 
ceiving promises to pay and very little else from debtors 
whose ability to repay us is questionable. 

This is not trade according to my Yankee heritage. Call- 





ing it trade is to perpetuate a myth. Up where I come from 
a trade consists of swapping something you have for some- 
thing you want. I don’t believe anyone ever wanted an 
1.0.U. It certainly seems to me that the time has come 
for us to recognize the situation for what it is and to do 
something about it. 

* . * 

We went into World War I with a moderate participa- 
tion in the world market and with productive facilities 
geared primarily to our national consumption. We came 
out of the War with the unprecedentedly expanded industrial 
machine which for several years produced more than the most 
tremendous destruction in the history of mankind could 
devour. More than this, as our facilities increased in mag- 
nitude those of the balance of the world were reduced. 
Today, even with recovery on its way in the war-torn 
countries, American production capacity towers dominantly 
over the rest of the world. 

We shall be feared and hated unless we use this indus- 
trial superiority wisely—to say nothing of the disastrous ef- 
fect on the American economy if it is not used wisely. We 
must supply capital goods and materials and technical as- 
sistance and “know how” to other nations to help them help 
themselves and to strengthen their economies and we must 
create and improve markets for our own production but 
we, also, must find a way to be repaid in some form other 
than with more 1.0.U.’s. 

- * * 


American goods represent an investment of American 
labor, capital and resources. Payment for such American 
goods shipped abroad, in the long run, can be made equit- 
ably only with the products of foreign labor, capital and 
resources. My company has considered this fact of such 
importance that about two years ago we decided to spend 
the necessary time and money and manpower to establish 


‘an Import Division. In this way we facilitate the flow of 


imports to compensate for the export of our own products 
and at the same time we accomplish real trade—swapping 
something we have for something we want. If we were 
able to do this on a national scale we could talk about 
American foreign trade honestly and without using quotation 
marks. 

Obviously some master mechanism would be desirable to 
effectively coordinate all American efforts concerned with 
foreign trade. But that desire, so far, in the American people 
as a whole, has not yet reached the point where they are 
determined to do something about it. In fact, the indif- 
ference of the population to this situation has resulted— 
and quite naturally, I think—in our Government’s current 
domination of our foreign trade activities. 

While our government for many years now has not been 
very friendly to private industry and business and finance, 
it has realized that our nation’s foreign trade is an im- 
portant contributory factor to the peace and stability of 
the world. The reciprocal trade agreements, the operations 
of the Export-Import Bank, the work done in connection 
with the International Bank and World Monetary Fund 
and, now, the proposed International Trade Organization 
of the United Nations—all, are demonstrative of our Gov- 
ernment’s appreciation of the importance of our trade. 

I applaud my Government’s initiative and strategy in 
taking the lead and in looking toward a greater world trade. 
I regret, however, that the policies adopted are not more 
realistic and, particularly, I regret that American private 
enterprise does not participate in the formation of these 
policies rather than be placed in the same category as a 
foreign government—to be “sold” on the policy once it 
has been determined. That is exactly what the State Depart- 
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ment is doing today with its design for an organization 
to manage and control world-wide trade. 


The Export-Import Bank in Washington I believe to 
have been wisely and ably managed. At the same time I 
believe that American private enterprise should have a 
voice and a responsibility in its management because an im- 
portant percentage of its loans is being used to build up 
state-owned or controlled operations abroad which, to say 
the least, is in direct contradiction to our American phi- 
losophy of free enterprise. 


The International Bank now about ready to open its 
vault doors will enlarge the American Government's sup- 
port of foreign government ownership of utilities and in- 
dustries abroad. It is certainly contemplated that Bank 
loans will be made to foreign governments and such govern- 
ments, following current world thinking, will use those 
funds only for the development of those things they control. 
An interesting sidelight is that while the International Bank 
will be empowered to sell its bonds and debentures in almost 
all countries, the actual fact is that the participating nations, 
generally speaking, wants dollars to spend and that means 
that considerable Bank funds will be obtained through the 
sale of Bank securities to private American investors and 
institutions. Certainly American private enterprise should 
have a voice and a responsibility in the American participa- 
tion in the International Bank. 


The administration in Washington apparently has realized 
its lack of knowledge of international economics and its 
lack of experienced talent to deal with its problems and has 
made increasingly frequent use of advisory groups from in- 
dustry. Such advisory groups are effective up to a point 
but beyond that point they seem to me to provide merely a 
facade behind which the government may proceed with its 
own plans with the proviso that if anything goes wrong it 
can be said that industry was consulted. In other words, 
limited responsibility by industry and no authority. What is 
needed to replace this finger-in-the-dyke arrangement is a 
responsible and authoritative tie between industry and those 
groups dealing with its foreign trade affairs. 


~ * * 


The main objective of ourselves and of our country is 
to put our foreign trade to work, equitably and effectively, 
for us and for the world based on a comprehensive American 
foreign trade policy. 1 cannot state that policy and I am 
certain that no single individual can consider its endless 
ramifications and come up with what would be undeniably 
the right answer. But I can consider with you some mat- 
ters of major importance to any policy we may finally 
determine. 

We can face the fact that Russia and those countries in- 
fluenced by Russia will conduct their foreign trade as a 
gigantic trust operation. We also, can look confidently for 
the British to prefer their orderly system of government 
and industry coordinated foreign trade to our dog-eat-dog 
competitive system. They may agree to discuss free multi- 
lateral trade but their bulk purchase pacts such as the 
Canadian wheat deal, the Argentine meat agreement and the 





cocoa negotiations give a clearer picture of their basic think- 
ing. And we can appreciate the fact that in the last ten years 
most of the business of the world has come under the aegis 
of government with the Swedish-Russian and the Argentine- 
Spanish agreements as two more recent examples. 

. * * 


To bring all American foreign trade activities into focus 
for the maximum benefit to the world and to the corporate 
entities and the individuals comprising our nation, to place 
ourselves in a position where we all know where we are 
going and how we intend to get there we need an American 
foreign trade policy—not an Administration foreign trade 
policy, nor a State Department foreign trade policy, nor a 
Department of Justice foreign trade policy, nor a Depart- 
ment of Commerce foreign trade policy, nor a Federal 
Trade Commission foreign policy. But an American for- 
eign trade policy. 

And the only way we will ever have an American foreign 
trade policy will be for us, first, to have an American 
Board of Foreign Trade, a Board on which all American 
interests are represented, private and governmental, a Board 
created by proper and well-thought-out legislation of our 
Congress. Only such a Board, responsible and authoritative, 
could evolve a true American foreign trade policy, a policy 
which would give adequate consideration to governmental 
and private lending, our exports, our imports, our interna- 
tional sea and air transportation, our laws governing Ameri- 
cans and American companies engaged in foreign trade, 
international patents, trade marks, standards, quotas and 
tariffs, and our national security. 

It would be specious for me to attempt to discuss with 
you here the actual organization of the Board I propose 
beyond simply stating that I think the permanent chairman 
of the Board could very well be the Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. However, this and all matters relat- 
ing to the organization and formation of the Board will be 
for the eventual decision of Congress. 

If we are to help the world and ourselves we must first 
set our house in order and I am sincerely convinced that 
we will never, as a nation, be at our top effectiveness until 
we have a national foreign trade policy. Such a policy 
presupposes a Board qualified and authorized to express the 
nation’s thinking. 

As an American long engaged in foreign trade I have 
felt always that it was my particular duty and responsibility 
to safeguard and develop in my field the interests of the 
United States and, when I though the situation warranted it, 
to advise or warn other Americans. I am confident that you 
and all American foreign traders have that same feeling. 

Consequently and without hesitancy, I invite you to join 
me in bringing this need for an American foreign trade 
policy and for an American Board of Foreign Trade to the 
attention of our nation. You have many opportunities to 
enlist the aid of your business associates and of your factory 
people, you can bring it to the attention of your trade as- 
sociations and your business clubs and, most important to 
all in our democratic system, you can write your Congress- 


man. 
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Advertising and a Free Press 


INTERPRETER BETWEEN GOVERNMENT AND THE PEOPLE 
By EBERHARD P. DEUTSCH, of the New Orleans Bar 
Delivered before the Convention of the Southern Newspaper Publishers’ Association at Biloxi, Mississippi, October 2, 1946 


ORMALLY, it would certainly be bad form to 

begin an address on a technical subject with apolo- 

gies for its possible technical deficiencies. Unfor- 
tunately, I must do just that. A few days ago, I changed 
the uniform which I had been wearing for more than four 
years, for the mufti in which I appear before you. ‘That 
means that for the past four years | have been out of touch 
with the technical phases of my subject. 

During that period, however, | have been in North Africa 
and in every country of Europe in which United States 
forces have carried on operations. I have travelled along 
their highways and their byways. I have not only visited, 
but have lived in, all of their principal cities, and a vast 
number of their towns and villages. 

‘Thus, I have gained a certain first-hand insight into their 
concepts of liberty—and its restrictions—as opposed to our 
own. Accordingly, I shall develop my theme, by tracing 
the thread of its history, old and new. 

The aim of this discussion is simply to demonstrate, as I 
am entirely satisfied that I can do, that the principal in- 
gredient of freedom of the press is advertising under a sys- 
tem of free enterprise. 

It is not necessary, for the purposes of the present dis- 
cussion, to define the term “Freedom of the Press” in all of 
its connotations, with effective in- and ex-clusion. Suffice 
it to say that, for those purposes, it includes essentially free- 
dom from governmental control, direct or indirect. 

The freedom of the press depends, in large measure, on 
its integrity. History demonstrates that newspapers which 
are dishonest in the presentation, or in the suppression, of 
news, cannot live because they lose public support. Adver- 
tising, which follows such support, withdraws from media 
which lose it. 

It is a popular misconception, especially among publishers, 
that liberty of the press belongs to them. It does not. It 
is a right inherent in the people as a whole, to have in- 
formation and opinion disseminated to them without govern- 
mental interference. To put it simply, the right is one to 
read rather than to print. 

The fight for a free press has centered in a constant 
struggle for the widest possible distribution of papers; in 
other words, on cheap circulation. That is the main portal 
which the advertiser has swung open to the public to whom 
the free press belongs. 

Finally, advertising has itself achieved a certain news 
value. The public’s right to a free press includes the right 
to read the message conveyed by the advertiser through the 
publisher. 

The cost of production of a tiny news-sheet at the open- 
ing of the 17th century was so great, that the subscription 
price was a shilling or more per copy. Giving rough effect 
to changes which have since taken place in the purchasing 
power of money, that would be the approximate equivalent 
of a dollar today for a badly printed two-page newspaper 
the size of a letter-head, containing little real news in our 
sense of the word. 

The circulation of such news-sheets was accordingly limi- 
ted, more or less, to coffee houses, the social clubs of that 
period. Incidentally, some of these are reported to have 








posted notices, requesting patrons learning to read to confine 
themselves to back issues. Obviously, the continuous eco- 
nomic existence of such news-sheets, under such circum- 
stances, was impossible. 

‘Two principal means were at first devised to keep them 
alive. The first was governmental or political subsidy. Or- 
gans which had no such subsidies were suppressed by the 
licensers and censors. The others were permitted to appear 
“by authority.” 

A second source of revenue arose from the character of 
the news-sheets themselves. In 1719, on entering the London 
field with his Weekly Post, Daniel Defoe (author of Robin- 
son Crusoe) wrote: 


oo? 


Tis the Misfortune of the Town to have much News 
but little Intelligence; Truth ill-told, Lies ill-cover’d, 
Parties ill-serv’d—and, in a Word, the Readers vilely 
imposed upon on all Sides. . . . Almost every Transac- 
tion is set in a false Light. . . . Misrepresentation is, as 
it were, the Business of every Writer, and whether they 
speak of private Persons or of publick, the character of 
no Man seems safe, but Scandal and Slander make Ha- 
vock of Men’s Reputations without Mercy.” 


This second of these economic hypodermics was simply 
blackmail. Sir John Blank would be approached by an edi- 
tor bearing a written account of Sir John’s week-end with a 
certain lady in Mayfair, when he was presumably attending 
a series of political conferences at my Lord So-and-So’s 
manor in Kent. 

The editor would say: “Sir John, you know, I am sure, 
how anxious my Weekly Intelligencer is to be accurate. 
Now, I shall appreciate your reading this story, which is 
due to appear in my next issue, and point out any errors 
which it contains, so that I may correct them before pub- 
lication.” 

Sir John, with beads of perspiration gathering on his 
uneasy forehead, would unquestionably protest such an in- 
vasion of his privacy. During the course of the discussion 
he would be reminded, and perforce avail himself, of the 
prevailing system of “suppression fees.” And if he wanted 
to make it really good—and could afford it—for an addi- 
tional “insertion fee,” the next issue of the Weekly Intelli- 
gencer contained an account of the certain lady’s prior de- 
parture on an extended visit to relatives in Ireland. 

Now both of these systems had inherent—and fatal— 
faults. First of all, there could clearly be no freedom of 
expression under their reigns, simply because both involved 
falsification of, and indecency in, the dissemination of news. 
The reading public quickly lost confidence in them, and they 
died. 

Secondly, such sources of revenue lacked certainty and 
continuity; and even if the news-sheet did not perish 
promptly from lack of popular support, it met economic 
death sooner or later anyway. 

So a third means of economic survival had to be devised. 
It was advertising. It did not come at once. It was evolu- 
tionary. Although advertising had already started early in 
the 17th century, it did not really begin to flourish until 
the end of the 18th. But that the advertiser is at the root 
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of the realization of a truly free press—where that exists— 
can hardly be denied. 

The first known advertisement—that of a book pub- 
lished by the printer of the paper—appeared in 1626. No 
other appeared until 1649, just after publication of the 
Areopagitica, Milton’s great plea for the liberty of the press. 
After that, ads began to appear more or less regularly; and 
the graph of the evolution of a free press parallels that of 
the increase in advertising lineage. 

It certainly is unnecessary to demonstrate to you such an 
axiomatic proposition that advertising is responsible for 
cheap, and accordingly extensive, circulation to a reading 
public entitled to a free press. But it is interesting to note, 
in connection with the exorbitant price of early newspapers, 
the text of an advertisement in the Boston Gazette of 6 
June 1726: 

“The Proprietor of the Crown Coffee-House has been, 
and still is, at considerable Pains and Expense in pro- 
curing the London and Boston Newspapers for the Enter- 
tainment of the Publick; and as these Papers are com- 
monly taken away before they have been read, he offers 
a Reward of twenty shillings to any Person who discovers 
who does it.” 


The independence toward which the press was struggling 
through the medium of advertising, was achieved only after 
an heroic battle by the reading public, which was learning to 
cherish unfettered news, against the political elements which 
feared it. These latter elements sought, in their turn, to 
combat this struggle by rendering advertising—like circu- 
lation—so expensive as to defeat the salutary purpose which 
it was beginning to accomplish. In 1711, in England, heavy 
taxes were imposed on newspapers, including one on advertis- 
ing, for the frankly stated purpose of repressing libels on 
government. 

It is now conceded that the American Revolution really 
began ten years before the Boston Tea Party when, in 1765, 
it was attempted to extend these taxes to the colonies; and 
a mob seized and burned the stamped paper in New York. 
On 31 October, the day before this tax act was to go into 
effect in the colonies, the Pennsylvania Journal and Weekly 
Advertiser appeared with its front page made up as a tomb- 
stone containing the inscription, ‘““Adieu to the Liberty of the 
Press.” 

As late as 1934, the attempt to abridge a free press by 
governmental control through a tax on advertising, was re- 
newed—by Huey Long in Louisiana. In the litigation which 
followed the Supreme Court of the United States declared 
this measure unconstitutional, “because, in the light of its 
history and of its present setting, it is seen to be a deliberete 
and calculated device in the guise of a tax to limit the circu- 
lation of information to which the public is entitled.” 

We need look no further back into history than the past 
ten or fifteen years to learn that Fascism, in all of its totali- 
tarian forms, cannot tolerate a free press supported by ad- 
vertising under a system of free enterprise. 

Where government controls the press, by force or by any 
of the direct or indirect means which have ever been, or may 
yet be, attempted, liberty perishes. For the past fourteen 
months I| have been sitting, almost daily, around conference 
tables with our war-time allies. I am satisfied that the 
fate of Germany, Italy and Japan must inevitably fall upon 
other totalitarian nations—if democratic civilization is to 
survive in the world. 

Even in England there is no really free press. You will 
recall that the story of the King and Mrs, Simpson never 
found its way into the British press. Similarly, a recent 
charge by the late H. G. Wells, of implication of the Royal 








Family in Italian corruption, was not printed in England. 
The insipid character of the government-owned British 
Broadcasting Company illustrates the point. But the situa- 
tion in England is at least not beyond hope of salvation by 
reform. 

The essential difference—expressed in our constitutional 
guaranties—between the British and American concepts of 
a free press, may be found in substantial measure, in the very 
great difference in the volume of advertising. Almost im- 
mediately after the Revolution, the amount of advertising 
increased to such an extent in the journals of the United 
States that, even in those early days, advertisements fre- 
quently occupied more than half the space in many papers. 

There can be no question that the growth of the American 
press, in number, in size of papers, and, above all, in extent 
of cheap circulation, is attributable to this increase in adver- 
tising. As early as 1803, William Coleman, editor of the 
New York Evening Post, wrote that “it is the advertiser 
who provides the paper for the subscriber.” 

And yet, in this country too, there were early instances 
of newspapers supported by subsidy in one form or another. 
The National Intelligencer was described in 1800 as “the 
medium through which the acts of the executive were authen- 
tically announced.” 

In 1809, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, William Duane, 
publisher of the (Philadelphia) Aurora, charged that Fed- 
eralist papers had “secret supplies” of British gold. He said 
that he found it “impossible to get out of debt with the 
paper of greatest circulation in the country; and my per- 
sonal expenses besides clothing and food would be dis- 
charged with fifty dollars a year.” 

Hamilton, on the other hand, fired a blast at the National 
Gazette, questioning “the propriety of the paying out of 
public funds by the Secretary of State to an office-holding 
editor.” The Gazette averaged only about one column of 
advertising in sixteen, and went out of business in less than 
two years. 

In England, where the freedom of the press was restricted, 
Roger L’Estrange who, as government licenser of the press, 
appointed himself a publisher, wrote: ‘““Newes, or no Newes, 
to be the Question; a publick Mercury should never have my 
Vote; because I think it makes the Multitude too Familiar 
with the Actions, and Counsels of their Superiors,” and 
gives them “a kind of Colourable Right and License, to be 
meddling with Government.” 

Conversely, in the United States, where freedom from 
governmental control of the press was being achieved through 
economic independence furnished by advertising revenue, 
Jefferson wrote: “Were it left to me to decide whether we 
should have a government without newspapers or newspapers 
without a government, I should not hesitate a moment to 
prefer the latter;” and he added that the way to protect 
liberty was to give the people “full information of their 
affairs through the channel of the public papers, and to 
contrive that those papers should penetrate the whole mass 
of the people.” 

Only one means was found “to contrive that those papers 
should penetrate the whole mass of the people.” That means 
was the advertiser, and he thus succeeded in building the 
foundation of a free press in America. 

There are those who contend that the press in the United 
States is controlled by its advertisers—big business; and that 
such control is even more deleterious than governmental 
supervision. There unquestionably have been, and still are, 
instances of undue advertiser influence in newspaper policy. 
One form of such influence, which, for a long time tended 
to shake public confidence in a free press, arose from the 
patent medicine plague. Truth in advertising is equally as 
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essential to the maintenance of freedom, as truth in news, 
as far as the reading public is concerned. It must be remem- 
bered that advertising is a form of news. 

So far as I have been able to learn in a careful research, 
the first commercial advertisement ever to be published, ap- 
peared in 1657, in the Publick Advertiser of London. It was 
again one by a coffee-house: 

“In Bartholomew Lane on the back side of the Old Ex- 
change, the drink called coffee, which is a very wholesome 
and Physical drink, having many excellent vertues, closes 
the Orifice of the Stomach, fortifies the best within, help- 
eth the Digestion, Quickeneth the Spirits, maketh the 
Heart lightsom, is good against Eyesores, Coughs, or 
Colds, Rhumes, Consumptions, headache, Dropsie, Gout, 
Scurvy, Kings Evil, and many others, is to be sold both in 
the morning, and at three of the clock in the afternoon.” 


That was the great grand-daddy of all patent medicine 
ads. It spread like a disease germ, and brought with it so- 
called red-line clauses in contracts, in effect pleading the 
support of the newspaper against any campaign to restrict 
or prohibit the manufacture or sale of proprietary medicines. 

As a matter of fact, the worst such influence has come 
from public advertising, because of its own inevitable ten- 
dency toward governmental control. Such contracts have 
furnished great temptation, and have done much harm. 
However, proof of the basic integrity of a free press sup- 
ported by advertising, lies in the fact that rising standards 
of ethics have demonstrated their ability to overcome such 
obstacles. 

No one will dispute that the New York Times is one of 
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the world’s great independent—and successful—newspapers. 
In 1896 the Times refused to accept its share of public ad- 
vertising of certain election results at a cost of $200,000. 
And when, later, a Tammany administration offered the 
Times all of the City’s $150,000 a year of advertising, the 
contract was turned down in the belief that the motives of 
the newspaper might be impugned. 

Whatever may be the potential threat to a free press from 
advertising by so-called capitalistic interests, history furnishes 
no basis for any suggestion that this liberty has been in- 
fringed seriously by such influences. In fact, there is every 
historical and logical reason to safeguard our system of free 
enterprise with all its traditions, to assure a continuing inde- 
pendent support of a free press as the most important single 
institution in the framework of democratic civilization. 

To that end, we—the reading public to whom that free- 
dom belongs—and you—the publishers who are its trustees— 
must profit by the lessons of history. We, the public, must 
oppose governmental encroachment in any form, on free en- 
terprise in newspaper publication. You, the publishers, must 
combat such governmental encroachment by guarding scrupu- 
lously against the infiltration of undue advertiser influence 
into any of your policies. 

Both of us must remember always the words of Mr. Jus- 
tice Sutherland, written when the Supreme Court of the 
United States swept aside a governmental effort to shackle a 
free press through a restraint on advertising: 

“A free press stands as one of the great interpreters be- 


tween the government and the people. To allow it to be 
fettered is to fetter ourselves.” 











Best Wishes for a 





Merry Christmas 


and a 


Happy New Year 


our sincere thanks for the kind assistance of our readers in notifying us of 


the outstanding speeches delivered in their communities during the past year. 
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